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ARTICLE I. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR THE INSANE IN PRUSSIA, ! 
AUSTRIA AND GERMANY.*—By Puiny Earte, i 
M. D., late Physician to the Bloomingdale Asylum for 
the Insane, New-York. 


GERMANY. (Continued.) 
ASYLUM AT ZWIEFALTEN. 


The Zwiefalten Asylum for incurables, said to be. the 
best establishment of the kind in Germany, was first or- 
ganised, by placing a physician at its head, about the f 
year 1839. It has apartments for one hundred and fifty , 
patients. It is under the inspection of the Minister of the 
Interior, through a Royal Commission of Inspection. 
Dr. Scheffer, Aulic Counsellor, is its present superin- 
tendent. According to the statute, he is permitted to 
practice in Zwiefalten and its vicinity. The steward i 
the second officer. An assistant pbysician is permitted, 
if necessary. A Protestant and a Catholic chaplain are 
connected with the institution, but are not residents in the 


* Concluded from p. 364, vol, ix. 
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house. The supervisor of the men’s department per- 
forms the duties of house-surgeon. Patients are admitted 
according to their pecuniary ability, at 365, 250, or 150 
florins per annum. If, however, they are wholly or prin- 
cipally dependent upon public charity, the charge is but 
100 florins. Board always to be paid quarterly, in ad- 
vance. In his report for 1846, Dr Zeller remarks that as 
Zwiefalten Asylum was full, he had been obliged to re- 
ceive incurables at Winnenthal. He consequently re- 
commends the foundation of a third institution. 


HEIMBACH. 


Drs. Ado] ph and Frederick Stimmel are the proprietors 
of a private establishment in the valley of Heimbach, 
two or three English miles from Esslingen. The building 
was formerly occupied as a hydropathic Hospital, and is 
well supplied with spring water and convenient arrange- 
ments for bathing. It is eighty feet above the general 
level of the valley, in the midst of a region of vineyards, 
and immediately surrounded by a tasteful garden, six 
acres in extent, belonging to the proprietors of the Asy- 
lum. LEsslingen is connected with Stuttgard by a rail- 
road. 


4. HANOVER. 


INSTITUTION AT HILDESHEIM. 


The Royal Asylum for the Insane in the Kingdom of 

anover, is at Hildesheim, a ft w miles from the city of 
Hanover, whence it may be reached by railroad. The 
institution includes three distinct establishments, one for 
curables of both sexes, and one for the incurables of 
cither sex. 
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The hospital for curables is the monastery of St Mich- 
ael, which was granted to the Benedictines, in A.D. 1001, 
by Bishop Bernward, the Chancellor of the Emperor Otto 
the Third. It stands npon an elevation, within, but adja- 
cent to the city walls, and from its windows commands 
an extensive and diversified prospect including the dis- 
tant towers of Hanover. The dwellings of citizens are in 
its immediate neighborhood, but, upon one side, it has 
gardens several acres in extent. The high priced board- 
ers occupy special apartments. All others are associa- 
ted in sections of from four to twenty persons, there being 
a day-room and a dormitory for each section. The rooms 
are generally large, and upon both sides of the corridors. 
They are heated by earthen stoves or furnaces. The 
windows are guarded externally by iron bars. Some of 
the patients have feather beds, others have mattresses of 
horse-hair or wool. 

This establishment can accommodate two hundred pa- 
tients, and is now nearly full. Foreigners are not admit- 
ted. The prices are 90, 150, and 200 thalers per annum, 
clothing inclusive in the first two classes. Payment, six 
months in advance, is required. 

The superintendent, Dr Bergmann, receives a salary 
of two thousand thalers, with the perquisite of rooms for 
some pay patients. He is a prominent advocate of the 
doctrines of the Somatics. ‘The following extract from 
his writings will give an idea of his views respecting the 
treatment of 

“The management of the Insane should be generally 
conducted upon the principles of education. The work 
is truly onerous, and requires patience and perseverance, 
not to force, but attempt to lead them to the moral law 
and to order, by continual habit and example, by mild- 
ness and love, admonition and exhortation, praise and 
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condemnation, reward and restriction. The awakening 
of their sense of honor and confidence in their own 
strength, the shewing to them, by example, the value of 
self-control, of moral power and religious confidence ; 
the exciting of fear and hope; endeavors to direct and fix 
their attention upon particular subjects ; variety of occu- 
pation, intercourse and amusements ;—these are the gen- 
eral principles upon which such an education should be 
prosecuted.” 

Much reliance is placed upon baths. They are used in 
all their forms, both simple and medicated. Cold water is 
employed in the neuroses, as head-ache, tic-douloureux, 
sciatica, sleeplessness, hypochondria, hysteria and gene- 
ral atony. Here, for the first time in an institution of the 
kind, I saw an apparatus for the vapor-bath. The flexible 
hose is also used, as at Berlin, Illenau and other places, 
for applying the douche, or the shower affusions upon the 
head, when the patient is in the warm or tepid bath. Ve- 
nesection is rarely practised, but cups are sometimes ap- 
plied to the back of the neck. Very little opium or other 
narcotic is given. Antimony is employed as a nauseant in 
cases of high excitement, and externally to produce ulcers 
upon the scalp. Aconite and senega are prescribed in pa- 
ralysie générale. Upon being asked if he had ever suc- 
ceeded in effecting a cure in this disease, Dr. Bergmann 
answered, “I think I have. But,” he added, “if mental 
disorder accompany the disease, cures are very rare.” 
Beer is the daily drink of some classes of the patients, 
and the use of tobacco is permitted. 

The high cloister, upon one side of the courts, has 
been converted into a dark, or rather a very dimly light- 
ed room, for the isolation of violent patients. The jacket 
and chair are used for restraint. The latter is of the 
usual German form, but its back may be inclined, per- 
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mittng the occupant to repose; and a shelf slides in, over 
the knees, answering the double purpose of a table and 
additional security. ‘The patient is also fastened in his 
place by a belt passing around his waist. 

Employment is an important part of the moral treat- 
ment; and there are shops for shoemakers, tailors, and 
cabinet makers, for the weaving of linen and the manu- 
facture of straw mats and chairs. This straw work has 
great reputation and a ready market. The women sew, 
knit, spin, embroider, and assist in the domestic labors. 
Draughts, dominoes, cards, ninepins, billiards, theatrical 
performances and concerts furnish amusement and enter- 
tainment. The educated patients are furnished with 
books; and, to some extent, instruction is given in reading, 
writing, arithmetic, drawing and music. There are seve- 
ral pianoes, and other stringed as well as wind-instru- 
ments. The chapel is supplied with an organ, and reli- 
gious services are regularly performed. This apartment 
is remarkable for its sculptures in alto relievo of Scriptu- 
ral scenes. They were made in the fourteenth century. 

The patients are supplied with pamphlets, compiled 
by the officers and printed by the inmates of the institu- 
tion, and containing ‘rules for a happy life” and “words 
of consolation” adapted to their condition. The follow- 
ing extracts give a correct impression of their general 
character. 

** Be not too rapid ; the race-horse is overthrown, but 
the patient camel arrives, by steps, at the goal.” 

“To do no evil is well; tothink no evil is better.” 


“That which is born must die; that which dies will be 
born again.” 

“Our sufferings must often appear to us as warnings 
from Heaven.” 
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*‘ Among the most beautiful things of this world, are 
the starry heavens above us and the sense of duty within 
us.” 

** Man, enjoy thy life as if thou must leave it to-morrow ; 
be prudent of it, as if thou shouldst remain here forever.” 

**Be moderate in the enjoyment of all pleasures.— 
Make not to thyself many necessities.” 

“Strive, as much as possible, after moral contentment 
and a quiet conscience.” 

“Let truthfulness and probity accompany thee to thy 
grave, and deviate not a finger’s breadth from the path of 
godliness.” 

“ Arouse, O, my soul! when the stars are hidden, when 
the howling tempest and the darkness of night are around 
thee, learn to be a light unto thyself.” 


In 1841, 92 patients were admitted, 37 cured, 16 re- 
moved to the Asylum for incurables, and 12 died. 


STATISTICS, 
From January Ist, 1842, to December 31st, 1845. 

Men. Women. Total. 

Patients, on the 1st of January 1842,.... 140 91 231 
Admitted, in four years,.............-. 120 129 309 
Discharged cured,...........--------- 73 68 141 
Transferred to incurables,............-- 72 38 110 
Remaining, December 31, 1345,.....-.. 138 o4 232 


These statistics are combined from four reports. In 
that for 1842, a distinction is made between the cured 
and the improved, but in the other three, all who left the 
institution, excepting those who were transferred to the 
incurables, are included under the head “ discharged.” 
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As, undoubtedly most of them were “cured,” I have so 
placed them; but the method of reporting alluded to is 
inconsistent with Dr. Bergmann’s character for minute- 
ness and accuracy of investigation and observation. 

Of six hundred and sixteen cases, admitted in the 
course of ten years, seventy-eight—in seventy-two men 
and six women—were caused by the intemperate use of 
intoxicating liquors. Some of them were delirium tre- 
mens. One case of this kind is reported as cured in 
1842. 

Not the least entertaining or useful part of my time in 
Hildesheim was that which I passed with Dr. Bergmann, 
in his studio. The Doctor is a good specimen of the 
German professional savant,—one who did not think him- 
self emancipate from books—and particularly the broad 
volume of nature—the moment he received his diploma, 
but who studies onward and onward, through life’s sea- 
sons of flowers and of fruit, into the hoary frosts of its later 
autumn, as if the terrors of the “ green-box” were contin- 
ually before him; one who appears to have read every 
thing and whose retentive memory preserves all that is 
valuable, so arranged in the great storehouse of the mind, 
that any item may be brought forth immediately, how sud- 
den or unexpected soever the exigency. He was at his 
table, writing, when I entered; with his books, in various 
languages around him. He showed me some of the re- 
sults of his labors, in a vast accumulation of manuscripts 
bound into perhaps seventy ample volumes. Many of 
the subjects discussed in them are illustrated by numerous 
well-executed drawings, also by his hand. Among these 
are diagrams of the forms, upon horizontal section, of the 
crania of a large number of persons, both sane and in- 
sane, which he has measured. He exhibited specimens 
of the concretions in the pineal gland and the choroid 
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plexus. He considers the presence of the latter essen- 
tial to a normal mental condition, in adults; having never 
failed of finding it excepting in the brains of imbeciles. 
I examined these concretions in some dried specimens of 
the plexus. Under an ordinary magnifying glass they 
appeared like sand in extremely minute globules, but 
with a microscope of higher power they assumed the 
exact similitude of pearls, of about one-eighth of an inch 
in diameter. Those of the pineal gland bore a striking 
resemblance to the brown, crystalized, “rock” candy. 

Dr. Bergmann has contributed various articles to the 
Journal for Psychiatrie. Among them are, “Report of a 
case of Homicide caused by hallucinations,” and a 
“Case of mania metastatica”—proceeding from the 
heart—in volume first; “Remarks upon Insanity caused 
by disappointed love’’—an interesting essay, including 
several cases—in volume third, and “ Autobiography of 
the Insane” in volume fifth. 


ASYLUM FOR INCURABLE MEN. 


The St. Magdalen Convent of the Sisters of Penitence 
was converted into an Asylum for the Insane, and opened 
at the commencement of the year 1833. Patients 
were transferred to it from the prison at Celle. It is 
within, but adjacent to the walls of the city, perhaps one 
hundred rods from the institution forcurables. It is now 
occupied by incurable men, but has a Secundar-Physi- 
cian. There are accommodations for two hundred pa- 
tients. The present number is one hundred and eighty- 
three, and that of attendants fifteen. They sleep, with 
the exceptions hereafter mentioned, in associated dormi- 
tories, and each section has a common day-room. Part of 
the bedsteads are iron, part low, plank bunks. In the 
rooms for the violent they are placed each over a stone 
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with a concave surface, and an aperture in the centre 
which leads into a sewer. The aperture may be stopped 
by an iron ball attached to a chain which, at its opposite 
extremity, is fixed to the floor or the wall. The beds are 
mostly of straw. The windows are guarded on the out- 
side by iron bars. There are no special arrangements 
for ventilation, as was but too evident in some parts of 
the establishment. In the upper story there is a suite of 
rooms, very comfortably furnished, for pay-patients. 
Many of the inmates work. They assist in the domestic 
duties, and manufacture straw mats and chairs. They 
are permitted to smoke, and are furnisued with beer, at 
dinner, on the Sabbath. Music and card playing are 
their chief amusements. They attend no religious ser- 
vices. About twenty of the patients are epileptics. 


STATISTICS, 
From January Ist, 1843, to December 31st, 1845. 

Men. Women. Total. 
Patients, on the first of January 1843,.. 128 102 230 
Admitted in three years,.............- 7 3 10 
Received from the curative hospital,.... 60 30 90 
Whole number,, 195 135 330 
da 61 31 92 
Remaining, December 31, 1845,....... 132 101 233 


Of thirty-three who died in 1842, ten were epileptics. 


ASYLUM FOR INCURABLE WOMEN. 


The establishment for incurable women is without the 
city walls, near the rail-road station. It is of recent ori- 
gin, having been opened on the first of January of the 
present year, (1849.) It was intended for one hundred 
and eighty patients. The present number is one hundred 
and sixty. They are under the immediate care of twelve 
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attendants. It stands upon low, level, marshy ground, 
and is surrounded, excepting in front, by a meat or ditch 
filled with stagnant water, the surface of which is orna- 
mented with a thick, slimy, green scum. If the Kingdom 
of Hanover is to have many more institutions for the in- 
sane, it is to be hoped that such sites are scarce within 
its limits. 

The building is of the H form, two stories in height, 
without basement rooms, and it might almost be added, 
without basement. The two parallel portions have cor- 
ridors extending lengthwise upon the inner side, and are 
occupied by patients—excepting that, in the front extremity 
of one of them is the residence of the steward. The 
kitchen and storerooms are in the lower story of the con- 
necting wing. Above them are handsomely furnished 
apartments for pay-patients. The space back of this 
wing, limited by a wall running between the rear extremi- 
ties of the parallel buildings, is the only airing-court for 
the patients. The floors of the corridors are of cement, 
those of some of the rooms, asphaltum, of others, wood. 
The window sashes are wooden, each in four compart- 
ments, opening on hinges, and fastened, when closed, by 
aturn-latch moved by a tube-key which is kept by the 
attendant. None of the windows are protected internally. 
Those of the second story are guarded on the outside, by 
light iron grates corresponding with the sash. Earthen 
stoves are used for heating the apartments. Doors and 
windows are the only channels for ventilation, except in 
the water-closets. A large pipe ascending from each of 
these communicates with the external air. The corridors 
are lighted, at night, by handsome suspension lamps. 

The two parallel edifices are divided into small wards, 
or departments for from eight to fifieen patients. Each 
department has a day-room, used also as a dining-room, 
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in the middle, a dormitory upon one side, and a wash- 
room and a water-closet on the other. The bedsteads 
are iron. ‘Table furniture and clothes are kept in wooden 
cupboards and closets standing in the rooms and the cor- 
ridors. ‘The ordinary means of restraint for the arms is 
a garment hybrid between the camisole and the strait- 


jacket. ‘Three straps surround the body,—one immedi- 


ately beneath the shoulders, one at the waist, and the 
third at the hips. ‘To these the sleeves are firmly at- 
tached, being connected, at the shoulder, to a strap which 
surrounds the neck. <A brace passes obliquely, on either 
side, from near the middle of the neck-strap, in front, to 
the sleeve. Some of these jackets are made of leather, 
others of cloth. The wearer’s arms, as it will be per- 
ceived, are fixed perpendicularly against his sides. The 
coercion-chairs are made of plank, and the patient is con- 
fined in them by two leathern straps for each leg, below 
the knee, one for each arm, above the elbow, and a wide 
one around the waist. 

Many of the patients were knitting, sewing and spin- 
ning. The whole establishment was in excellent order. 
It is a great pity, however, that its founder was not 
blessed by a vision similar to that of St. Bernard de 
Clairvaux, at Eberbach,—but the animals should have 
run up hill—it would have been impossible for them to 
run down. 
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5. GRAND DUCHY OF BADEN. 


Such of the insane of the Grand Duchy of Baden as 
it was necessary to isolate in some public receptacle, 
were for many years kept in a department of the alms- 
house at Pforzheim. As the numbers increased, and the 
necessity of providing them with better accommodations 
and greater facilities for restorative treatment became 
acknowledged, they were transferred, in 1826, to the 
buildings of the Jesuiten-konvikt, in Heidelberg. The 
architectural arrangement of this old establishment was 
such that a suitable classification was impossible. The 
grounds were limited, and the house soon became un- 
comfortably crowded. Hence in 1829 and 1830, sixty 
of the incurables were carried back to Pforzheim. Even 
in 1827, the dissatisfaction with the building at Heidel- 
berg was such that measures were taken for procuring 
another, As no suitable edifice already constructed 
could be procured, the government decided ir 1829, to 
erect one. For several years no active measures were 
taken for the prosecution of the enterprise, other than the 
appointment of Commissioners to select a site. In 1836, 
they reported in favor of a place near the town of 
Achern. Hereupon, the Medical Faculties of the Uni- 
yversities at Heidelberg and Freiburg memorialized the 
Legislative Chambers, opposing the plan of the Commis- 
sioners and advocating the establishment of two insti- 
tutions, one at each of the cities mentioned, in order that 
the medical students might enjoy the benefits of clinical 
instruction in mental diseases. This proposition did not 
prevail. The Chambers voted the necessary funds, and 
the site proposed was purchased in 1836. The design 
of the buildings was made by Dr. Roller, of the Asylum 
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at Heidelberg, assisted by an architect. Some of the 
disconnected dwellings for employés were commenced 
in 1836. In 1839, the corner-stone of the principal edifice 
was laid, and the whole was completed and opened for 
patients in 1842, Its cost was nearly five hundred 
thousand guldens. The institution received the appel- 
lation Illenau. 

The government authorities of Baden, the Duke and the 
Chambers, appear to have taken some interest in the sub- 
ject of insanity ; which is more than can be said of all the 
sovereign powers of central Europe. A very beneficent 
statute has been enacted for the purpose of hastening the 
removal of the insane poor to the Asylum. The expen- 
ses of this class are, as a general rule, divided between 
the Ducal government and the communes. By the pro- 
visions of this Act, the former assumes the whole expense 
during a period of six months, provided the patient be re- 
moved to Illenau within six months from the time of the 
first appearance of the mental disorder. 

One of the Supervisors in the department for the men, 
at Illenau, has received from the Duke a silver medal as 
a testimony of the appreciation, on the part of the latter, 
of long-continued and faithful services. The Supervisor 
had been engaged in the business of guarding the insane, 
at Pforzheim, Heidelberg and Illenau, during an uninter- 
rupted period of twenty years. 

Another wise and humane act of the government is that 
of having provided for the support, partially or wholly, 
by pensions, of such attendants as shall have faithfully 
performed their duties for a certain number of years. 
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ILLENAU. 


Achern, a village of two thousand inhabitants, is in the 
valley of the Rhine, on the route by rail-road from Baden- 
Baden to Strasbourg. The country around it is an ex- 
tensive plain, limited, on the east, by the Schwarzwald 
Mountains. Upon this plain, half a mile from the village, 
stands the Illenau Hospital for curable and incurable In- 
sane. Itis so extensive, and its roof so broken by the 
numerous pavilions which rise one story higher than the 
rest of the building, that a stranger approaching it with- 
out a knowledge of its destination, might easily mistake 
it for a village. Its general plan is that of two linear 
buildings between seven and eight hundred feet in length, 
one of them interrupted in the middle by an open space 
of about one hundred feet. They are parallel to each 
other, about two hundred and fifty feet asunder, and 
joined by four intervening wings, two on the right and 
two on the left hand of the middle. There are some 
minor additions to this, not easily described. 

Internally, the architectural construction is such as to 
make ten distinct departments for each sex; thus furnish- 
ing ample scope for an appropriate classification. Each 
department, with a single exception for either sex, has a 
garden or airing court for its occupants. The whole es- 
tablishment was intended for four hundred patients, but 
its present number is four hundred and thirty. Excepting 
the high-priced boarders, they lodge in dormitories of 
from eight to twenty beds, and always accompanied by 
an attendant. Some of the dormitories are heated; in 
which case the stove and the bed of the attendant are 
within a latticed enclosure. The Russian air-tight stove 
is used in nearly all parts of the building. These are 
supplied with fuel from the corridors. The beds are of 
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horse-hair. Part of the upper sash of some of the win- 
dows is so arranged as fo be let forward at the top, leav- 
ing a space for the admission of air. The apartments of 
each high-priced “boarder” is furnished with a bed, four 
chairs, a sofa, a pier table, a wash-stand, window-hang- 
ings, and, for the men, a writing-table and bookshelves, 
for the women, a work-table. Pictures are suspended 
on the walls in nearly all the departments. 

Tilenau has four Medical Officers, the Superintendent 
Dr. Roller; Second Physician, Dr. Hergt; Third Physi- 
cian, Dr. Fischer, and Assistant-Physician, Dr. Zandt. 
The salary of the Superintendent is 2,200 florins, that of 
the Second Physician 1,400, and of the Third Physician 
1,000 florins, without dwelling, fuel or lights. According 
to the Statutes relating to the institution, ‘*A Commis- 
sioner of the Minister of the Interior and a member of the 
Health Commission must make at least one visit of in- 
spection (to it) annually.” This provision is hardly fol- 
lowed to the letter, since, as 1 was informed, no such 
visit has been made for several years. Dr. Roller, how- 
ever, reports its condition to the government. Although 
intended for incurables as well as curables, yet cretins, 
idiots, cases of abject imbecility, persons in whom the epi- 
lepsy preceded the mental disorder, and the insane who 
have cancer or secondary syphilis are rejected. If iso- 
lation become necessary for these, they are sent to Pforz- 
heim. In fact, no incurable person is received at Ille- 
nan, unless he be dangerous or devoid of the means of 
support. 

The “ boarders,” so called, pay six hundred florins per 
annum, if natives of the Duchy; seven hundred and fifty 
if foreigners. Patients of the first class pay four hundred 
and five hundred florins, according as they are natives or 
foreigners; in the second class two hundred and forty, 
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and in the third one hundred and sixty florins. The pau- 
pers are clothed by the Institution but are not dressed in 
uniform. 

There are now nearly eighty attendants, exclusive of 
the supervisors. They receive three hundred florins 
each, annually, but are charged one hundred and thirty 
florins for board and washing. They are always taken, 
at first, upon trial, and at lower wages, and permanently 
hired only when they have proved themselves properly 
qualified for the performance of their peculiar duties. 
Some of them are married, their families living in dwel- 
lings erected for the purpose upon the premises. They, 
as well as the supervisors, are punishable, in some cases 
of delinquency or mal-conduct, by pecuniary fines. 

The printed rules for general observance, and those 
which are specially applicable to the supervisors and the 
attendants, form the most complete code of the kind with 
which I am acquainted. They fill upwards of a hundred 
duodecimo pages, and contain detailed instructions in re- 
gard to baths, poultices, blisters, leeching, cupping,—in 
short every branch of the curative treatment the duties 
of which belong, in whole or in part, to the attendant 

Ample provision is made for bathing, which performs 
an important réle in the restorative treatment. The 
douche is but little used, as it is thought, in some cases, 
to increase the excitement. In acute mania, the patient 
is kept in the tepid bath three, four, six and sometimes 
even eight consecutive hours, his head being wet, from 
time to time, with cold water applied by a showering ap- 
paratus upon the extremity of a flexible tube. There is an 
artificial pond upon the farm, in which the men are per- 
mitted to bathe during the warm season. Venesection is 
never practised unless there be congestion, or some acute 
inflammation, as pleuritis or pneumonia. In mania, Dr. 
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Roller thinks that bleeding is likely to increase rather 
than to diminish excitability. Opiates in large doses 
have been used with benefit, in both mania and melan- 
cholia. Antimony and digitalis are employed to some 
extent. Convalescents are not removed to a separate 
department. It is thought to be better for them to re- 
main with the other patients. 

Many of the patients admitted were suffering under 
paralysie générale. They are treated with nitric acid 
and other tonics. Some benefit has also been derived 
from aconite. Dr. Roller has never known an instance of 
recovery where, upon admission, the patient exhibited 
the decidediy characteristic symptoms of the malady. 
Some cases supposed, at first, to be this form of para- 
lysis, have been cured. 

The camisole and the ‘** coercion-chair,” with attached 
straps for confining the limbs, are employed in effecting 
bodily restraint. 

Dr. Roller belongs to the Somatic School, believing 
that the mental disturbance, in insanity, originates from, 
and is merely a symptom of, some lesion of the enceph- 
alon. Yet he gives to moral treatment the pre-eminence, 
on the ground that, from the reciprocal action of the mind 
and body, wholesome action upon the former is transfer- 
red, with curative influence, to the latter. I quote some 
of his remarks upon labor. 

‘Employment of the patients, when ordered by the phy- 
sician, is an important curative means ;—only a means, 
never an object. The institution must never be made a 
work-house. Its usefulness must not be measured by the 
quantity of labor performed. Among the various kinds of 
work, that of the garden and field, applicable to’ both 
sexes, is the most evidently useful. It is a pleasure 
to see the patients of Illenau going in numerous par- 
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ties to the fields, where they hoe, weed or harvest, ac- 
cording to the season. The exercise in the fresh air, 
the distraction from their delusions, the consciousness 
that they are working together for their mutual good, 
the pleasure of resuming a former agreeable employ- 
ment, or the interest awakened in those who have never 
before learned to till the soil, the companionship per- 
mitted by the nature of the work, its simplicity, 
whence it may be performed without minute attention, 
—all contribute to place it in the first rank for these 
patients.” 


There are, however, work-shops for tailors, shoemakers, 
saddlers, book-binders, turners, joiners, waggon-makers, 
coopers, locksmiths and blacksmiths. The preparation 
of vegetables and the work of the laundry furnish em- 
ployment toa large number. ‘They are not, however, 
permitted to go into the kitchen. Some of the women 
prepare horsehair for mattrasses, braid straw, spin and 
weave; and the knitting and sewing for so large an estab- 
lishment gives occupation to many. 


Schools have been established, but they are not con- 
tinued throughout the year. They are under the charge 
of the chaplains and one of the female supervisors. The 
elementary branches, reading, writing, arithmetic and 
geography aretaught. Some of the patients study botany 
under the instruction of the Assistant Physician. There 
is a commodious chapel supplied with an organ, in the 
buildings. Religious services, both protestant and catho- 
lic, are regularly performed. 


Music, as in most of the German Asylums, is one of the 
principal sources of entertainment. The patients have 
the use of at least six piano-fortes, and a teacher of music 
is constantly employed. Concerts and festive parties are 
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given in a large saloon constructed for the purpose. This 
looked, on the morning of my visit, like 


‘** Some banquet hall deserted, 
Whose lights are fled, 
Whose garlands 


” 


no, they were not “dead,” but still hung in gay festoons, 
and wreaths of flowers, and leaves, and branchlets, as 
fresh as if just from their homes in the garden and the 
grove. It was unnecessary that I should be informed that 
the preceding day had been a holiday at Illenau. It was 
the natal anniversary of the Grand Duke, and I had seen, 
at Carlsruhe, and Baden-Baden, and even around Rad- 
stadt, rebellious and but recently fallen Radstadt, the 
apparently joyous outpourings of loyalty. 

Christmas is annually observed at Illenau, by giving a 
general festa for the inmates. <A “Christmas tree” hon- 
ors the occasion by its presence, laden with a present for 
each and every person, whether employer, employed or 
patient, throughout the establishment. Bagatelle and 
other games are sources of amusement within doors; and 
in the gardens there are two bowling alleys and various 
implements for gymnastic exercise. The patients, suit- 
ably attended, are permitted to walk in the neighborhood, 
and sometimes to make long excursions. 

STATISTICS 
From the time of opening, in 1842, to the close of 1845, 
Men. Women. Total, 


Transferred— 

From Heidelberg and Pforzheim, in 1842, § 169 122 291 
Admitted, in the course of the period,....... 213 192 405 
Whole number,........... 382 314 696 
69 42 111 


401 
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A large proportion of the patients from Heidelberg and 
Pforzheim, as well as of those subsequently admitted, 
were incurable. Some of those discharged improved, 
are said to have recovered, afterwards. 


I have neglected to mention that the farm be- 
longing to the institution contains about forty-three 
acres. In 1847, the current expenses of the whole es- 
tablishment were about one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand florins. 


Dr. Roller is the author of a work upon the Principles 
for the Construction of new Institutions for the Insane.* 
An interesting case of Melancholia is reported in detail, 
by Dr. Hergt, in the third volume of the Journal for Psy- 
chiatrie. Dr. Fischer has contributed several valuable es- 
says tothe same publication. Among them is one upon 
“ The ear-bloodswelling, (erysipelas auricule,) or Otitis 
of the Insane, ”’ in the fifth volume, It is illustrated by 
colored plates. 


 * Grundseetze fur Einrichtung neuer Irrenanstalten, inshesondere der Heil- 
— oo eanstalt bei Achern im Grossherzogthume Baden. Von C. F. W. Rol- 
er. Car , 1838. 
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6. MECHLENBURG-SCHWERIN. 


SACHSENBERG. 


The insane of Mechlenburg-Schwerin were formerly 
kept in a department of the prison at Doemitz. About 
the year 1820, the Grand Duke became so much inter- 
ested in one of the patients that his attention was led to 
the general condition of the insane within his dominions. 
He commissioned Dr. Kloss to investigate and report 
upon the subject, and this resulted in the foundation of 
the institution of Sachsenberg. The building, designed 
by the superintendent, Dr. Flemming, was opened for the 
reception of patients at the commencement of the year 
1830, and fifty incurables were immediately transferred 
to it from Doemitz. It is upon a small hill, a mile or 
more from the city of Schwerin, and is immediately sur- 
rounded by its farm of seventy-five acres of productive 
land. Although much larger than the Asylum at Frank- 
ford, Pennsylvania, its model is almost identical with 
that. It is of the linear form, and consists of a central 
building three stories in height, and two symmetrical 
wings of two stories, each terminating in a pavilion of 
three stories, all exclusive of the basement. 

The officers, the high-priced boarders and some of 
the convalescents occupy the central edifice. In this 
department each patient has two well furnished rooms, 
a parlor and a dormitory,—and a special attendant. The 
medium classes are in the wings, where the rooms con- 
tain from two to twenty beds each. In each wing there 
is also an infirmary consisting of two rooms and a small 
adjacent kitchen. The corridors are next to the outer 
wall. Most of the bedsteads are iron. The patient may 
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bring his own bed. The tables of all excepting the vio- 
lent patients are supplied with knives and forks. 

In 1843, when there were about two hundred patients, 
the number of attendants was eighteen. Each one is fur- 
nished with a printed series, in twenty sections, of rules 
and regulations by which their conduct and the manage- 
ment of the patients are to be governed. Some delin- 
quencies, on their part, are punishable by pecuniary for- 
feits. The money accumulated from this source is ex- 
pended in the remuneration of faithful attendants whose 
clothes or other property may have been destroyed or 
impaired by the patients. If, through want of watchful- 
ness, a patient should escape or destroy property, the ex- 
pense of retaking the patient or of replacing the pro- 
perty is deducted from the wages of the attendant. 

Dr. Flemming espouses the doctrines of the Somatic 
school, believing that the primary seat of insanity is not 
in the mind, or the soul; in short, that the moral being, 
in its intimate nature and essence, is but little if any 
more affected in this than in other physical diseases. 
He considers restraint of the body or limbs as but a 
transient palliative, and resorts to it as little as he be- 
lieves to be compatible with the best interests of the pa- 
tients. The means employed for this object are the 


jacket, muffs and the strong chair. The chaplain to 


the institution formerly resided in the building, but as he 
did not esteem his regular services useful, he requested 
and received permission to live in Schwerin. 
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STATISTICS, 
From January Ist, 1841, to December 3ist, 1845. 
Men. Women. Total. 


Admitted in 5 years, ......-.------+----- 122 112 23 
Whale 221 192 413 
Discharged, one 37 50 87 
Remaining Dec. 31, 1845 .......---eeeene 115 95 210 


STATISTICS, 
From January Ist, 1847, to December 3Ist, 1848. 
Men. Women. Total. 


Patients Jan. 1. 1667 126 94 220 
Admitted in two years, ......--.-.--+-+-- 7 64 135 
Whole number, is. | 167 158 355 
Discharged, cured,.......2...---+--++--- 28 22 50 

Died, ..... aide 13 28 
Remaining, Dec. 31, 1848, ....... 113 257 


The subjoined calculations refer to the first series of 
cases, those of the term ending with the year 1846. 


Of cases— 
Under 3 mos. duration 66, of which 44 or 66.7 per cent were cured. 


From 3to 6 * 50, ‘ 20 or 40 “ “ 
6to 9 16, te 7 or 43.7 
9to12 12, 4 or 33,3 “ 
“ 12t0o18 * 9, or 11.1 
Over is « 57, “ Sor 5.3 “ “ 


It is intended that the Asylum shall be, as nearly as 
possible, an independent, self-sustaining establishment, 
performing its own labor and producing its articles of 
consumption. Hence it has a brewery, bake-house, 
butcher’s-stall, barn, &c. In the laundry there is an ap- 
paratus for washing by steam and soda. The work is 
said to be performed much better than by the ordinary 
method, and with a very great saving of labor and time. 


A department for incurables, making Sachsenberg 
a “relatively connected” institution, was commenced 
about the year 1846. 
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Dr. Flemming is one of the associate Editors of the 
Journal for Psychiatrie. One of his most valuable con- 
tributions to its pages, is an essay, in the first volume, 
‘On the classification of the insane, and a new attempt 
at the same, with particular reference to juridical psy- 
chology.” He has published a work deseriptive of Sach- 
senberg.® 


7. OLDENBURG. 


The population of the Grand Duchy of Oldenburg, in 
1843, was 222,956.t In 1845 the whole number of in- 
sane and idiotic persons was 636, and that of epileptics 
59. They were classified as follows; mania 44, melan- 
cholia 53, “ verrucktheit” 158, imbecility 146, congenital- 
ly idiotic 227, epileptic 59, not stated 8. The numbers of 
each sex, as well as the condition in regard to marriage 
of the insane and the idiots, is shown by the subjoined 


table. 
Men. Women. Total. 


258 202 470 
12 41 53 
4 1 5 

334 302 636 


Proportion of the insane and idiots 
to the whole population 


Proportion of the insane alone to do. “ 1 to 545 
“ idiots to 982 
Proportion of insane and idiotic males ; 
to the population of males, 
Proportion of insane and idiotic at 
males to the population of females, 
Proportion of congenital idiots to the 
whole insane and idiotic, : 


isas to 351 


isas 1 to 332 
isas 1 to 371 


is as 35 to 100 


* Die Irrenheilanstalt Sachsenberg, bei Schwerin, im Grossherzogthume 
Mechlenburg. Nachrichten ueber ihre Entstehung, Einrichtung, Verwaltung 
und bisherige Wirksamkeit. Schwerin, 1833. 


t Dr. Kelp, in Journal for Psychiatrie, vol. iv. 
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BLANKENBURG ASYLUM. 


Subsequently to the suppression of the ecclesiastical 
establishments, the monastery of Blankenburg, founded 
as long ago as the year 1284, was used as an asylum 
for orphans and the poor, and at length converted into a 
receptacle for the insane. There are, however, a few 
blind persons, deaf-mutes and paupers among its in- 
mates. It contains eighty rooms, of which it is said 
that but fifty-eight can, with the present facilities, be heat- 
ed. Number of inmates, eighty-five ; of whom forty-five 
are men and forty women. The insane are all incurable. 
Curable patients are taken only in urgent cases. Annu- 
al average of deaths, five. The asylum is under the di- 
rection of a steward, but is visited twice in each month 
by a physician. The patients work on the land and in 
the house, and tobacco is given them asa reward. In 
1848 there were cighty-five patients and three atten- 
dants. 


8. HESSE DARMSTADT. 


HOFHEIM, 


This is an old establishment for the treatment and 
custody of both curable and incurable insane, and a 
few chronic cases of other diseases. It is said that its 
organisation and management are such as is required by 
the present state of knowledge, although it does not 
rank among the most nearly perfect institutions. The 
number of patients on the first of January, 1844, was 
351, and 69 were received in the course of the year, 
making the whole amount 420. Of these, 19 were dis- 
charged cured, 13 not cured, and 31 died, leaving in the 
asylum,— 
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Men. Women. Total. 

Dec, 31st. 1844. .....2-.---200-- 200 157 357 

Of these, there were insane,...... 107 88 195 

Epileptics, ..cccoccccccccccccces 18 16 34 

Paralytics and other infirm,. ...... 13 4 17 

2 6 8 

In senile debility, ............... 3 2 5 


With five exceptions, these persons were from the 
Provinces of Starkenberg, Upper Hesse and Rhenish 
Hesse. 

The spring of 1849 was marked, at this institution, 
by atragical occurrence which resulted in the death of 
its superintendent, Dr Amelung. The doctor, suffering 
under a pulmonary disease, was lying upon a sofa when 
a man with homicidal propensity, who had already kill- 
ed one person, was admitted. He examined the case 
without rising, and while in the act of feeling the pulse, 
the patient drew a concealed knife and stabbed him. 
He lingered four days, and died on the 19th of April. 

He had been an active laborer in the field of Psychi- 
atrie. Among his writings in Damerow’s Journal, is an 
article upon “the consensus between the brain and the ab- 
dominal organs, particularly in mental diseases.” It is 
in the first volume. 
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9. DUCHY OF SAXE-WEIMAR EISENACH. 


INSTITUTION AT JENA. 


The institution at Jena is for both curable and incu- 
rable patients. I have seen no history of its origin, nor 
date of its opening, but a Statute respecting it was issu- 
ed in 1821. This was abolished, and a new one enact- 
ed in May, 1847. According to the latter, every patient 
for whom admission is desired, must be visited and ex- 
amined by a physician and a clergyman, who give their 
opinions in regard to the case, separately, and in writing, 
to the civil officers, through whom the application is 
made. This new law permits the application or expendi- 
ture of the earnings of the patients to be left at the dis- 
cretion of the executive officers of the institution ;—a per- 
mission which is greatly and justly lauded by Professor 
Damerow. 

In 1844, it was stated in the Journal for Psychiatrie, 
that preparations were making fora new Asylum at Jena, 
but nothing further is subsequently published in regard 
to it. 


10. BRUNSWICK. 


According to an article by Dr. Mansfield, in the Op- 
penheim Journal of the Medical Society, for January, 
1844, the number of insane, idiots, and epileptics in the 
Duchy of Brunswick, was as follows:— 

Men. Women. Total. 


Idiots, congenital or from childhood, . 124 92 216 
25 29 54 


355 
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Of the insane, there were— 
Men. Women. Total. 


Married,...... 39 35 74 
216 178 394 
2 1 3 

Total, showing a discrepancy of ten,. 265 233 498 


The population of the Duchy was 262,948. There- 
fore, the proportion of the insane to the whole number of 
inhabitants was as 110 539: that of the insane and idiotic, 
as 1 to 3738.6. 

ASYLUM AT BRUNSWICK. 


The only institution for the insane in the Duchy, so far 
as I have learned, is that at Brunswick. I have seen no 
description of it. The number of patients at the close 
of the year 1841, was, of men 38, women 32, total 70. 
The physician, Dr. Mansfield, has contributed many 
valuable articles to the Journal for Psychiatrie. 


11. DUCHY OF NASSAU. 
EBERBACH. 


As the maiden in her rambles plucks here and there the 
choicest flowers in her path, until she possesses a 
bouquet redolent of beauty and rich in aromatic odor, so 
memory, along the broad field of existence, gathers its 
clusters of marked and precious days, preserving them 
with an ever-watchful care. The rose and the tubérose, 
the heliotrope and the jessamine, prodigal of their 
sweets, soon exhaust the fragrance of their delicious nec- 
taries; but the bouquet of memory is a perpetual plea- 
sure, imparting its gratefnl incense through all the after- 
years of life. The day whose glory has just gone down 
behind the Rhenish mountains is one which will thus be 
garnered. 
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Early in the morning I went on board a steamboat 
bound from Mayence to Cologne, and landed, a few miles 
below the former city, at the town of Elfeld. A walk of 
half an hour along the banks of the river, brought me to 
Erbach. Thence, going northwardly the distance of about 
two English miles, and passing the vineyards of Johan- 
nisberg and Steinberg, I arrived at the old monastery of 
Eberbach. Here, in the days of the misty past, dwelt 
one of the wealthiest associations of any of the monastic 
orders of the olden time. ‘The institution was founded 
in A. D. 1131, by St. Bernard de Clairvaux, one of the 
preachers of the Crusades. The buildings, unlike those 
of Siegburg, are in a narrow valley, surrounded by lofty 
hills, and embosomed in hedges and fruit and ornament- 
al trees. According to the legends of the Rhinegau, the 
establishment was first commenced upon one of the 
neighboring hills; but before the building was comple- 
ted the worthy St. Bernard had a vision in his sleep, in 
which he beheld it removed from its foundations, borne 
away upon the back of a wild-boar and deposited in the 
valley. The indications of the vision were not to be 
misinterpreted nor disregarded. The building was de- 
molished, and those now in existence erected. The 
dream of the “father” is commemorated in sculptured 
oak. A moveable closet, formerly used by the monks 
and still to be seen in the establishment, bears upon its 
door a figure in bas-relief of a wild-boar running at fall 
speed, and bearing the burden—no small one, it is true, 
of a monastery upon its back. 

But as passes all the other glory of the world, so has 
vanished that of the monks of Eberbach. These vast 
edifices, upon which money was lavished as the rivers 
yield their waters to the sea, are crnmbling under the 
heavy footsteps of the Years. The shadow of the index 
upon the dial is an unsubstantial thing, and its motion 
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along the graven hours is slow, but marble and the quar- 
ried rock become as sand before its pressure. The pen- 
dulum is but a small weapon, and it swingeth lightly, yet 
what, of all created things, can stand before it? Where 
the sandal of the secluded ecclesiastic fell noiselessly in 
his spacious halls, the prisoner’s tramp is now heavy with 
its iron chains. The cowl has departed and given place 
to the camisole. The hall of convocation for the dedica- 
ted “fathers” has become a depository for fuel, their 
dormitory the lodging-place of men who have infringed 
the laws of God and man, and their refectory a sewing- 
room for a band of female maniacs. A part of one of their 
magnificent chapels gives shelter to hay and stabling for 
horses, and the other is occupied by numerous presses 
from which flow the delicately-flavored Steinberg and 
other wines that replenish the cellars of the Duke of 
Nassau. 

The traveller in search of curiosities visits many places 
of less interest than the monastery--now the State’s prison 
and hospital for the Insane—of Eberbach. Some idea 
of the general scale upon which it was constructed may 
be derived from the facts that the smaller chapel, now 
occupied by wine-presses, is one hundred feet long by 
fifty wide, and although one-third part of the larger one 
has been partitioned off for a barn, the remainder is two- 
hundred feet in length, and of proportionate width. This 
is still used as a place of worship for the inmates of the 
institution. Itis partially surrounded, internally, by mu- 
ral monuments of the deceased “ fathers” each bearing in 
basso relievo, the effigy of him whom it was designed 
to commemorate. One of them is in alto relievo, and pro- 
fusely ornamented. It is the most nearly perfect, that is, 
the least mutilated, as well as the most beautiful speci- 
men of monumental architecture of the middle ages that 
I have ever seen. 
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In 1810, the Abbey of Schaenau was prepared asa re- 
ceptacle for such of the insane of the Duchy of Nassau, 
as it became necessary to confine in some public estab- 
lishment. In 1812, the inmates were removed to Eber- 
bach which, for some years, took no higher rank than a 
place of detention and custody .for persons who were 
considered dangerous to be at large. From 1815 to 1820, 
considerable improvements were made, and other classes 
of the insane began to be received. Even at that early 
period, the physicians recognised the injurious effects of 
venesection, and complained that their patients were not 
sent to them until they had been exhausted by bleeding. 
In 1817 the physician demanded earlier admissions as 
necessary for a curative hospital, better histories of the 
cases, a bathroom, and a dissecting room, better food and 
more attendants. In 1821, the patients were partially 
classified, instruction and religious services were intro- 
duced, and a system of manual labor among the patients 
adopted. 

In 1826, small fétes were established. The rotary 
swing, one of the now almost forgotten inventions which, 
like evil genii, assuming the form of Philanthropy, or the 
Minister of health, have gloated over their own barbaric 
tortures of the lunatic, was procured, but soon aban- 
doned. In 1829, a Society of Patronage was originated 
by Mr. Lindpaintner, who became distinguished for the 
energy and ability with which, as Director, he managed 
the institution.* This society was the first of the kind, 


* Lindpaintner died in 1848, aged fifty-five years. “The history of the Eber- 
bach institutions,—their developement to their present height is inse 
connected with the name of Lindpaintner.” Such is the testimony of Dr. Da- 
merow, and he adds—‘ perhaps the last non-medical superintendent of a Ger- 
man snstitution for the insane.’ Lindpaintner published a work descriptive of 
Eberbach, under the following title: “ Residehinn ueber die herzogliche nas- 
sauische Irrenheilanstalt zu Eberbach, im Rheingau, von ihrer Begrundung an 
bis zam Schlusse des Jahres 1842. Verfasst yon dem Geheimen Hofrath Lind- 
paintner. Wiesbaden, 1844.” 
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so far as Iam informed. ‘To the poor who are cured, it 
extends its care and assistance during a period of two 
years after they leave the Hospital. Upto the year 1844 
it had assisted eighty-one persons, at an expense of 1,348 
florins. In 1830, two young physicians, intended as offi- 
cers of the institution, were sent abroad to visit the best 
hospitals of the kind, and thus more adequately prepare 
them for the fulfillment of their future duties. 

In 1840, the population of Nassau was 386,221. The 
number of the insane and of epileptics was, at the same 
time, 916. ‘They were reported as follows: 


Men. Women. Total. 
dnances 379 164 543 
. 37 36 73 
Epileptics not imsane,........-.-.+.---- 169 131 300 
585 331 916 


Eberbach is the only institution of the kind within the 
Ducal territory. The Superintendent is appointed by 
the Ministry, subject to the approbation of the Duke; and 
to them he is responsible. He forwards to them a report, 
annually, but it is not published. They rarely visit the 
institution, and commission no delegate to perform that 
service. ‘The present number of patients is one hundred 
and fifty-one, of whom eighty-one are men, and seventy 
women. The prices paid by them are, in the first class, 
§00 florins per annum; in the second, 320 florins by na- 
tives, and 450 by foreigners; in the third, 220 by natives 
and 320 by foreigners; and in the fourth, 90 florins by 
men, and 77 by women. Those of the fourth class alone 
are paupers, and, for them, clothing is included in the 
price of entertainment. Their expenses are defrayed by 
the Communes of which they were residents. The food, 
varying in quality in the several classes, is furnished by 
a traiteur, as ina restaurant, at a stipulated price per dish. 
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I carried to the Asylum a note of introduction from Dr. 


Focke to Dr. Ludwig Snell. Although I arrived at an 
early hour, the Doctor devoted the remainder of the day, 


and that most successfully, to the object of making my 
visit both useful and agreeable. As I had thus far neg- 
lected to mention his name,—haunted as I was, at the 
beginning, with the ghosts of the departed monks—I have 
done it here, at the sacrifice of proper arrangement. But 
I do not pretend to be logical. I am indebted to Dr. 
Snell for the largest portion of my information in regard 
to the institution with which heis connected. Jn his the- 
ory of the intimate nature of insanity, the Doctor is psy- 
cho-somatic, though, as he says, more nearly somatic than 
psychic. “Man,” he observed, “isacompound; a union 
of mind and matter, of soul and body ; and it is impossi+ 
ble, in the endeavor to investigate or explain such a dis- 
ease, entirely to separate his being.” ‘This argument, or 
assumption appears, at first view, exceedingly plausible, 


but, in my opinion, it is not unanswerable. 

In the medical treatment of the patients, bathing is 
esteemed of great importance. ‘The warm bath is pre- 
ferred in mania, the cold in melancholia. The shower 
bath and the douche are used to some extent, the latter, 
however, more frequently along the dorsal column than 
upon the head. Venesection is never practised in any of 
the usual forms of mental disorder, but leeches are some- 
times applied to the temples or behind the ears. The 
physicians of the country use the lancet in cases of ma- 
nia, and thus often render it less curable by converting it 
into dementia. Opium has been frequently prescribed, 
in latter years, sometimes in doses of three and a half 
grains, morning and evening. It is believed to be useful 
m some cases of both mania and melancholia. It allays 
the unpleasant sensation of the precordial region which 
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is often experienced in the latter. Sulphate of quinine 
has also been administered, in doses of ten grains, morn- 
ing and evening, sometimes alone and sometimes in con- 
nection with opium. It is more useful in mania than in 
melancholia. Even in cases where there is no symptom 
of a physical lesion, either organic or functional, other 
than the mental disturbance, opium, quinine, antimony 
and digitalis are more or lessemployed. Chloroform has 
been tried, but with no permanent advantage. Maniacs 
resist its soporific influence much Jonger than persons in 
mental health. Some benefit has been derived from se- 
tons. 

Paralysie générale is comparatively rare at this insti- 
tution. Dr. Snell attributes this exemption to the fact 
that the patients are kept as much as possible out of doors, 
where they have exercise and uncontaminated air. To 
my mind, this is nota satisfactory explanation. So far as 
my personal observation of the disease is concerned, its 
origin is of a date anterior to the admission of its victims 
into hospitals,—though, in many instances, the most prom- 
inent symptoms are not developed until a subsequent 
period. If the inhabitants of Nassau are really less af- 
flicted with this ruthless scourge than the people of some 
other countries, the cause, as I apprehend, must be sought 
in their habits of life. 

The jacket and the strong-chair are used for restraining 
the violent patients. The latter is similar to those at 
Siegburg. Among the amusements there is one which I 
have never seen elsewhere. It is a combination of bil- 
liards and nine-pins. A channel surrounds the table, 
with the exception of the right-hand half of the end at 
which the player stands. The ball being placed in this, 
at the edge on the right of the player, and then struck 
with the cue, makes the circuit, and, having arrived at 
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the middle of the front, issues upon the table in the di- 
rection of the pins, of which there are nine, placed in the 
form of a lozenge, at the opposite extremity. 

The patients have the use of a library, and maps are 
suspended upon the walls of some of the rooms. They 
have evening parties thrice a week, and some are in- 
structed on winter evenings. Two chaplains, a catholic 
and a protestant, are connected with the institution. The 
latter resides in the house and is subordinate to the Su- 
perintendent. Services in the chapel are performed only 
on the Sabbath. The duties of the chaplains extend to 
the prisoners as well as to the insane. 

It appears to me as if “Industry” is the watch-word 
of this hospital. At some parts of the day the house was 
nearly vacated by the men, and most of them were at 
work in the garden or upon the grounds of the new build- 
ings, presently to be described. Tailoring, and some 
other trades are pursued. A large number of the women 
were sewing and spinning, as has already been hinted, 
in a large hall with vaulted and ornamented ceiling, for- 
merly used asa refectory. Others, and some of these be- 
longing to the higher clases of pay-patients, were in a 
beautiful garden upon the declivity of one of the adja- 
cent hills, engaged, with light hoes and rakes, in weed- 
ing the beds of flowers and shrubbery, cleaning the 
walks and collecting the leaves which had fallen from 
the trees. Blessed will be the day when, in our “ father- 
land,” the unfortunate subjects of mental alieniation in 
the corresponding classes of society, can be induced to 
render this important aid towards the accomplishment of 
their restoration to health and to home, to their firesides 
and their friends. _ 

Tobacco and snuff are given to such patients as are in 
the habit of using them; and these induce some to ex- 
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ertions which they would otherwise refuse tomake. But, 
so high an estimate is placed upon manual employment, 
as a curative agent, that, in some cases, even among the 
pay-patients, it is required, compulsorily if that be neces- 
sary. I know not that any whom I saw at work were act- 
ing under coercive measures, but they appeared conten- 
ted and I heard no murmur of complaint. Dr. Snell 
said that the friends of the patients always wished them 
to labor, if it be thought best by the medical officers. 
From 1815, to 1842, inclusive, the number of patients 
received was: 
Women. Total. 


29 164 543 
|” 92 oo 125 
Remaining, Dec. 31, 1842, .......... 80 42 122 


Of the deaths 45 were from apoplexy: 49 marasmus, 
and 19 dropsy. Of the whole number, 19 were epilep- 


tics, and 22 congenital idiots. 


Condition in regard to marriage of 503 patients :— 


75 304 
107 53 160 


The shell of the crysalis breaks, and that which was 
once but a creeping worm, expands its pinions of gold, 
and green, and ebony, and revels in the delights of a 
higher state of existence. A similar change is about to 
occur in the institution at Eberbach. At the distance of 
half a mile from its present location, there is an eminence 
studded with oaks and hence known by the name of 
Eichberg. I: commands a beautilul view of a long reach 


of the valley of the Rhine, the river flowing in its midst, 
the towns with which it is studded, and the vineyards for 
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which it is celebrated. Here a new establishment is 
nearly completed, and in the course of a few months the 
inmates of Eberbach will be transferred to it. The in- 
stitution will thereatter be known by the specific desig- 
nation of the hill upon which it stands. As the traveler 
ascends the Rhine, some communicative fellow-passen- 
ger will not fail to direct his attention to Johannesberg, fa- 
mous not only for its wines, but as one of the country-seats 
of Metternich. A little to the eastward of this he will 
observe a long pile of yellow buildings, conspicuous 
upon a back-ground of forest-covered hills. This is the 
Hospital of Eichberg. 

The buildings are constructed of stone, rough-cast.— 
They present an imposing, though interrupted front, ap- 
parently six hundred feet in length. ‘They are arranged 
for the accommodation of about two hundred patients.— 
The residence of the Superintendent is in the middle, but 
disconnected from the other edifices, and that of the Stew- 
ard, at the distance of a few rods behind it. The men 
are to occupy the western, the women the eastern half of 
the establishment. ‘The departments for the tranquil, 
three stories in height, are in front; those for the unquiet, 
also three stories, forming receding wings from the inner 
ends of the former, are a little more withdrawn from pub- 
licity, while those for the violent are still more secluded, 
at the rear, but some distance, from the residence of the 
Steward. The departments last mentioned contain 
thirty rooms, fifteen for either sex. The patients in the 
other divisions, excepting a few high priced boarders, are 
to lodge in dormitories, each containing from eight to ten 
beds. The corridors are next to the external wall.— 
They are nine feet in width and thirteen in height. The 
floors are of wood. The window-sashes, also wooden, 
open in compartments upon hinges, and are fastened, 
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when closed, by a screw. In the departments for the 
tranquil, none of them are guarded either within or with- 
out. Stoves will stand in the rooms, but open into the 
corridors. There are no special arrangements for venti- 
lation. 

The buildings for the violent present some exceptions 
to the foregoing description. In these, each room is ten 
feet square. The windows have iron sashes and are 
protected by a moveable iron network. ‘The doors open 
into the corridors, and when closed, are fastened in three 
places,—in the middle by a lock, above and below by a 
turn latch like that used upon the doors of carriages. In 
each door there is a small guichet through which the room 
may be overlooked. These rooms will be heated by hot 
air furnaces. ‘The registers are in the walls, at the height 
of seven feet, and near the floors there are apertures for 
the escape of foul air. 

The bathrooms are of ample dimensions, and have 
dressing rooms adjoining. ‘The laundry is provided with 
most of the modern improvements, Black walnut sofas, 
chairs and bureaus have already been placed in the apart- 
ments of the higher classes. A bowling alley has been 
made for the men, and a beautiful summer-house for the 
women. The latter is an octagonal building, two stories 
in height, standing in the midst of a cluster of oaks. A 
conservatory is connected with the dwelling house now 
occupied by the gardener. The patients, after being trans- 
ferred to Eichberg, will continue to attend worship in the 
chapel at Eberbach. 

Whatever may be the conveniences of these new edi- 
fices, there is one important and glaring defect. The 
number of women at Eberbach has always been much 
less than thatof men. Anticipating a continuation of this 
discrepancy, the kitchen has been placed in the principal 
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building for females. The consequence is, that the food 
for the men must be carried across the intervening court. 
A small railway has been constructed, in the rear of the 
Steward’s dwelling, for its transportation. This arrange- 
ment is awkward to an absurdity. 

Ata late hour in the afternoon I bade adieu to Dr. 
Snell, with many regrets that I could not accept his polite 
invitation to remain a few days and accompany him upon 
an excursion to the Niederwald.* 


12. SAXE MEININGEN HILDBURGHAUSEN. 


There is an Asylum at Hildburghausen, an old estab- 


lishment, a department, as I suppose, of some mixed in- 
stitution. 


* A few years ago the Privy Counsellor and Medical Director, Dr. Von Baehl, 
of St. Petersburg, offered a prize for the best essay upon the question: “How 
can humane attendants and supervisors be obtained bor institutions for the in- 
sane?’’ Dr. Basting, the assistant physician at Eberbach, was the successful 
competitor, and his essay is published in the second volume of the Journal for 
Psychiatrie. In the fourth volume of the same publication, Dr. B. discusses 
the question: ‘‘ Does the Pennsylvania system of punishment produce insanity?” 
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building for females. The consequence is, that the food 
for the men must be carried across the intervening court. 
A small railway has been constructed, in the rear of the 
Steward’s dwelling, for its transportation. This arrange- 
ment is awkward to an absurdity. 

At a late hour in the afternoon I bade adieu to Dr. 
Snell, with many regrets that I could not accept his polite 
invitation to remain a few days and accompany him upon 
an excursion to the Niederwald.* 


12. SAXE MEININGEN HILDBURGHAUSEN. 


There is an Asylum at Hildburghausen, an old estab- 


lishment, a department, as I suppose, of some mixed in- 
stitution. 


* A few years ago the Privy Counsellor and Medical Director, Dr. Von Ruehl, 
of St. Petersburg, offered a prize for the best essay upon the question: “How 
can humane attendants and supervisors be obtained be institutions for the in- 
sane?” Dr. Basting, the assistant physician at Eberbach, was the successful 
competitor, and his essay is published in the second volume of the Journal for 
Psychiatrie. In the fourth volume of the same publication, Dr. B. discusses 
the question: ‘Does the Pennsylvania system of punishment produce insanity?” 
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13. ELECTORATE OF HESSE CASSEL. 
ASYLUM AT HAINA., 
This is an old establishment, lor men, reported, a few 
ears ago, to have two hundred and seventy-nine patients. 
| 
ASYLUM AT MERXHAUSEN. 


This, also, is an old institution, for women, of whom 


at the time of the report from Haina, there were two 


hundred. Professor Damerow mentions these two Asy- 
7 lums as “the hundred years old, obsolete Detention 
J Houses at Haina and Merxhausen.” 
Dr. Hermann Gross, formerly Physician to the Asylum 
' at Haina, wrote a work*® in the hope of promoting the 
! establishment of a new institution which might more 
nearly correspond with the modern idea of a curative 
hospital for the insane. Dr. Schrieber has also written 
upon “The leading Principles in the selection of a Site 
for the Institution for the Insane to be erected in the Land- 
: grave of Hesse.”* He estimates the number of insane 
. persons in the Landgrave at between seven and eight 
hundred, and proposes that the new Asylum shall be sufl- 
; ciently extensive to accommodate six hundred. Dr, Da- 
7 merow, in regard to this proposition, remarks that from 


all analogy and experience, an institution for four hun- 
dred wou!d be large enough. Noactive measures, so far 
as I know, have hitherto been taken for the foundation of 


the proposed Asylum. 


*Die Irrenanstalten als Heilanstalten betrachtet. Mit dem Bildnisse Phi 
lipps des Grossmuthigen, Landgrafen von Hesse-Kassel, 1832. 


t Hesse Cassel or Hesse Homburg 
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14, PRINCIPALITY OF LIPPE DETMOLD. 
INSTITUTION AT BRAKE. 


The establishment at Brake is intended for patients 
who are considered curable, and for those “who, upon 
grounds of policy, and particularly in reference to the 
public security, or in regard to humanity, ought to have 
proper care, oversight and treatment.” Patients are re- 
ceived at three different prices, 150, 48, and 24 thalers 
per annum. 

The laws relating to this institution are drawn up with 
such an evident knowledge of the subject, and with so 
unwonted a tincture of philanthropy, that it would hardly 
be justifiable to omit the exposition of some of them to 
American readers. 

When a person becomes insane, his physician is re- 
quired to give notice of the case to the magistrate of the 
district. If no physician has been called, the magistrate, 
if he hear of the case, must send a physician to examine 
it. The physician’s report must be presented to the 
Physicus, or official physician of the district, that he may 
give his opinion thereupon. If the case be doubtful, he 
must visit the patient personally. The Physicus makes 
a report to the magistrate, which, with the representa- 
tions of the latter in regard to the name, age, condition 
and residence of the patient, the nature of his disease, 
his pecuniary ability, and the opinion of his relatives in 
regard to his removal, is sent to the Government. If the 
patient be admitted, his physician is required to write a 
detailed history of the case, which is transmitted through 
the hands of the magistrate and the Government officers, 

VOL. X.- NO. 1. F 
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to the physician of the Asylum. If there be circum- 
stances the general knowledge of which might be detri- 
mental to the patient, they may be omitted, and it is left 
to the discretion of the patient’s physician to communi- 
cate them, privately, tothe physician of the asylum. 


The two subjoined sections, translated in full, are 
particularly worthy of notice. In regard to the respon- 
sibilities of the physician, mentioned in the first, the law 
does not state in what way he shall be answerable, in case 
of neglect, or by what means he shall make amends or 
be punished therefor. 


“Should the physician neglect to make application 
for admission, and thereby cause a delay which would 
postpone or entirely destroy the curability of the patient, 
he shall be answerable therefor. In doubtful cases, he 
is required to consult with a colleague, or with the phy- 
sician of the asylum. Should the magistrate fail to for- 
ward the application for admission, the physician must 
give notice of the fact to the government. 


‘The transport of the patient to the asylum shall, asa 
general rule, be made in such way that the patient shall 
know the object of the journey. He must not be deceived 
in regard to it. When possible, he must be accompanied 
and delivered by one of his relatives.” 
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15. FREE CITIES. 


ASYLUM AT FRANKFORT ON THE MAINE, 


But few cities are so well supplied with public insti- 
tutions of benevolence, particularly for the treatment of 
disease, as Frankfort on the Maine. With a population 
of but about fifiy thousand, it has no less than eleven 
hospitals. ‘They are under the general direction of a 
board of commissioners consisting of five burghers, one 
of whom is a physician. They are also subject to the in- 
spection of the board of health. 

The hospital for the insane, which is included with 
those above mentioned, is of comparatively ancient origin. 
In a work by Wilhelm Stricker, published in 1847, it is 
stated that so long ago as the year 1728, subscriptions 
were raised for the improvement of it. Since that time, 
funds for the same purpose have been obtained at seve- 
ral periods, in a similar manner. 

The resident executive officers are a steward and mat- 
ron. Dr. Varrentrapp, sen., is the visiting physician. The 
hospital is upon a narrow street in a compact portion of 
the city. Its fagade, partly two and partly three stories 
in height, is continuous with those of the adjacent dwel- 
ling houses. It has one receding wing, making the whole 
of the form of the letter L. The square is completed by 
enclosures, and the included space used as airing courts 
for the patients. The corridors are narrow, with stone 
and tile floors, and rooms upon both sides. ‘The patients’ 
apartments have wooden floors. The windows are large 
and low, as in ordinary dwellings, and guarded on the 
outside by upright iron bars, three or four inches asun- 
der. Some are protected on the inside; part of them by 
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wire gauze and part by a lattice of sheet iron. The 
building is heated by both hot air furnaces and stoves. 
The doors and windows are the only avenues for a change 
of air. The doors of the rooms for violent patients open 
into the corridor. Some are fastened each by a lock and 
two bolts ; others have a lock inserted in the casement, 
and by turning the key, two bolts, several inches apart, 
are slipped into the edge of the door. This contrivance 
js novel to me, and may, in some cases, have its advan- 
tages. The bedsteads are plank bunks. There are no 
carpets, but some of the rooms are otherwise comfort- 
ably furnished. All the quiet patients sleep from two to 
five ina room. Some of the dormitories have an atten- 
dant’s room adjoining, the door between the two being 
made of iron rods. 

The epileptics have special departments. One of 
their rooms,is*padded upon the sides, and the floor co- 
vered with a thick cushion, like a mattress. It contains 
two beds, which lie upon this common cushion. It 
would appear impossible for the occupant of this apart- 
ment to be injured during a paroxysm. 

Restraint, by mechanical appliances, is resorted to as 
rarely as is thought to be compatible with the general 
welfare. The camisole is used in all ordinary cases. 
A modification of this, first made at this institution, has 
been introduced into some of the other German asylums. 
It isa single garment covering the whole body excepting 
the head. It is whole in front, and buttoned and laced 
behind. Its sleeves and leglets are longer than the 
limbs of the patient, and sewed up and furnished with 
strings at the extremities. When on, the strings of the 


two sleeves, and of the two leglets may, if necessary, 
be tied;together, thus more eflectually preventing the 
free use_of the limbs. 
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Dr. Varrentrapp, junior, who accompanied me through 
the establishment, said that the usual treatment of mania 
is by tartar emetic as a nauseant, and the shower bath. 
Venesection, cupping and blisters are sometimes pre- 
scribed. He also asserted that some cases of epilepsy 
have been cured. The medicines chiefly employed in 
its treatment are indigo, cuprum ammoniatum, flores 
zinci and the nitrate of silver. The two last mentioned 
are thought to be the most efficacious. A large part of 
the epileptics die of pulmonary phthisis, and when this 
disease is fully established, or running its course with 
vigor, the epileptic paroxysims disappear. 


Prayers are read daily in the departments of both men 
and women. There is a small chapelin which religious 
services are performed on the sabbath. The chaplain 
does not visit the hospital at other times, unless specially 
called. The patients are employed to some extent. 
Aside from the assistance rendered in the work of the 
house, the women sew and the men make mats and pre- 
pare materials for mattresses. In the year 1848, more 
than six hundred garments were made, and 16,525 
pounds of horsehair, 3,640 of heather hair grass, 7,313 
of sea grass, and 115 of wool were prepared. Pecuniary 
rewards to the amount of 321 florins 5 kreutzers were al- 
lowed. Snuff is given to such as use it, and smoking is 
permitted. Some of the patients eat at the steward’s 
table, and they are occasionally treated with a social 
party. Those whose condition will admit, walk with 
attendants in the city and its suburbs, or visit the public 
gardens. There are two airing courts, one for each sex. 
They are separated only by a light open fence, and are 
planted with flowers, shrubs and trees. The men have 
a billiard table, 
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There are some pay patients, but nearly all are pau- 
pers supported by the municipal government. The pre- 
sent number is eighty-three, forty-five men and thirty- 
eight women. Eight of the former and six of the latter 
are epileptics. There are ten attendants. 


OBERNEULAND. 


Dr. Frederick Engelken is the proprietor of the private 
asylum, Oberneuland, near Bremen. The buildings are 
surrounded by a park. ‘Within them,” says Dr. Roller, 
‘“‘ reigns the spirit of kindness and of order, and the visi- 
tor carries away with him an agreeable impression, si- 
milar to that with which he lays down the book which 
he has just finished reading.” Dr. Engelken read an 
essay upon the use of opium, before the section for An- 
thropology and Psychiatrie, of the association of natura- 
lists and physicians, at the meeting for 1847. He has 
found opium very useful, “almost a specific,” in cases 
which he designates as melancholia hypochondriaca, and 
recommends its administration in chorea, two cases of 
which he had cured by it. He would restrict the dose 
to a maximum of four grains, morning and evening. 


The private establishment, Rockwinkel, belongs to 
Dr. Hermann Engelken. 

In the section for Anthropology and Psychiatrie, at 
Kiel, in 1846, Dr. H. Engelken recommended opium as 
the best agent for the control of that specific form of ir- 
ritation which is the basis of insanity. He would give 
itin doses not to exceed five grains, morning and even- 
ing, but never when there is fever or gastritis. ‘The two 
doctors Engelken are cousins. 
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HOSPITAL AT HAMBURG. 


The only asylum at Hamburg is a department of the 
general hospital. It is under the medical direction of 
Dr. Buelau, physician in chief to the hospital. The 
number of patients, at or near the close of 1844, was 
five hundred and thirty-nine. Thirty of them were epi- 
leptics. The subject of erecting an establishment for 
four hundred patients had been for some time in agita- 
tion, when further proceedings were suspended by the 
great fire which a few years ago devasted a large part 
of the city. They were renewed, however, in 1846. 
Plans were drawn, and a site was purchased in the neigh- 
borhood of the city ; but the buildings have not been com- 
menced. 
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16. SCHLESWIG HOLSTEIN. 


Although Schleswig and Holstein do not strictly be- 
long to Germany, yet the esprit of their inhabitants is so 
essentially Germanic, that it may not be amiss to men- 
tion their asylums in this connection. 


INSTITUTION AT SCHLESWIG. 


The Schleswig asylum for curables and incurables, 
was opened in the year 1820, under the superintendence 
of Dr. Jessen. Through his skill, judgment, industry 
and perseverance it acquired a high and widely extended 
reputation. He resigned his situation in 1845, and was 
succeeded by the second physician, Dr. Rueppell. A 
large addition to the buildings was commenced in 1846. 
Dr. Rueppell is the author of a work of some value in 
the jurisprudence of insanity, entitled “ Medical Contri- 
bution to the criminal process of the murderer J. H. 
Ramcke, of Halstenbeck.” It contains 308 pages, and 
was published at Schleswig, in 1845. 


HORNHEIM. 


Soon after Professor Jessen left the Schleswig asylum, 
he purchased about twenty acres of land situated upon 
an elevation in the vicinity of Kiel and overlooking that 
city and its harbor. There he had three buildings erect- 
ed, one as a dwelling house for himself, and the other 
two for male and female patients respectively. To this 
establishment he gave the name of Hornheim, a word 
composed of the combined names of two distinguished 
physicians. It has apartments for fifty patients, a ball 
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room, reading room and workshops, and is connected 
with a beautiful garden. The rooms for patients are 
each twelve by eighteen feet, and the ceiling twelve 


feet high. 


In his public notification of the proposed opening of the 
institution, Dr. Jessen says: ‘“ Hornheim shall be an 
asylum in the true sense of the word; a refuge for the 
sick and suffering who require a removal of longer or 
shorter duration from the accustomed relations of life, 
for the purpose of obtaining restoration, rest and peace. 
The patients received will form, with me and mine, one 
large family, and will be considered as members of the 
same. ‘To heal the sick, to console and re-establish the 
suffering, and to prepare for them a quiet life, in a plea- 
sant residence, will be the object of our common endea- 
vors. With this exalted and christian view, and with 
the fixed determination to devote the whole of our future 
life to the sick and the suffering, we shall open the asy- 
lum on the first of October, 1845.” 


Dr. Jessen is professor of psychology and psychiatrie 
in the university of Kiel. He was the first president of 
the Psychiatrial Association, and he has made some va- 
luable contributions to Damerow’s Journal; among 
them, oue entitled “ Opinions upon a doubtful condition of 
the mind,” in the volume for 1844. He is also the au- 
thor of a valuable work on the knowledge of the Psy- 
chical Life in health and disease.”* 


* Beitraege zur Erkentniss des psychischen Lebens im gesunden und kranken 
Zustande. Schleswig, 1831. 
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STEPHANSFELD. 


Although the Stephansfeld institution is within the ju- 
risdietion of the French government, it is near the boun- 
daries of Germany, and more of its inmates speak the 
German than the French language. Its rank is such that, 
inasmuch as but little is known of it in this country, I 
have no hesitation in giving a description of it in this 
place. 


The Stephansfeld Hospital for the Insane is upon aw 
éxtensive plain, eight miles north of Strasbourg, and near 
the village and forest of Brumath. ‘The original edifices 
were erected, and long occupied, for a foundling hospital. 
New buildings have been added, and others are in con- 
templation, to complete a plan for the conversion of ir- 
regularity into order and symmetry. 


The anstitution was opened in 1835. It was intended 
particularly for patients from the Department of the 
Lower Rhine, but receives some from those of the Upper 
Rhine and the Moselle. Its Director is Mr. David Rich- 
ard, its principal Physician, Dr. J. Roederer. Mr. Rich- 
ard has conducted it with such distinguished ability and 
success that he has been decorated with the insignia of 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. 


The residences and oflices of the Director and the 
Physician stand immediately by the road-side. These 
buildings form the outer boundary of airing courts, or gar- 
dens, limited at the opposite extremity by a long edifice 
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containing the kitchen, and the apartments of pay pstients 
andthe curable paupers. Behind this, still receding from 
the road, are other airing-courts, bounded, at their remote 
extremity, by the buildings forthe incurable and the vio- 
lent. Finally, in the rear of these are the airing-courts 
for the patients occupying them. Workshops are to be 
erected upon the lateral limits of the second airing-courts, 
which will then be surrounded by buildings. 

In the departments for the most highly excited the suite 
of rooms is surrounded by a corridor, The window of 
each room is beside the door, low enough for the patient 
to look out, and guarded by upright, neatly wrought wooden 
bars. ‘There are but seven of these rooms for each sex, 
and, excepting those who occupy them, all the patients 
sleep in associated dormitories. ‘The present number of 
patients is, of men one hundred and seventy-four, women 
two hundred and three; making an aggregate of three 
hundred and seventy-seven, Some of the dormitories 
contain as many as thirty beds, at least one of which is 
for an attendant. This is not separated from the others, 
even by a curtain. Most of the bedsteads are iron; the 
mattrasses, horsehair. For such persons as are liable to 
soil their beds, the mattrass is made in three parts, as at 
Leubus, 

One of the most remarkable features of this establish- 
ment is, that none of the windows, except in the smalt 
department for the furious, and there they are not glazed, 
are in any way protected, either internally or externally. 
The only respects in which they differ from the ordinary 
French window are, that the turn-latch which fastens the 
sections of the sash together, when closed, is moved by 
a tube-key, kept by the attendant, and that, in a few of 
them, the sashes areiron. Of the upwards of fifty public 
institutions for the insane which I have visited, no other 
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is, in this respect, so exempt from what is generally con- 
sidered a necessary means of security. 

Part of the buildings are warmed by stoves, the rest 
by hot-air furnaces. Ventilation is effected only by the 
ordinary avenues for air. No part of the establishment, 
however, at the time when I passed through it, furnished 
the usual evidences of any deficiency in this respect. 

There is an infirmary, the nurses of which are Sisters 
of Charity. Bathing, chiefly tepid and prolonged, is an 
important and frequently prescribed agent in the medical 
treatment. The bathroom is neatand convenient. The 
tubs are metallic. The water is admitted through two 
openings at the bottom, near the head, and drawn off ata 
third. The fassets are in the floor beyond the reach of 
the patient. For pediluvia, which are also much em- 
ployed, the arrangements are admirable. A fixed seat 
extends nearly half the distance around the room, and 
before it there is a seriesdf perhaps a dozen small metal- 
lictubs. They are fixed in their places, and all supplied 
with water from two pipes, which run beneath them.— 
Patients are not bled for insanity. Opium is given in 
small doses, but only in mania. Chloroform has been 
tried in all forms of the disorder, but with no permanent 
benefit. It will suspend the paroxysms of epilepsy, but 
they generally return as soon as the soporific effect has 
passed. 

Many casesof paralysie générale have been treated here, 
but Dr. Roederer has never known one to be cured. In- 
termittent fever has frequently prevailed among the pa- 
tients, but the Doctor says it exercises no curative influ- 
ence upon their mental disorder. 

The peculiar affection Hemeralopia, or nocturnal blind- 
ness, appears annually among the patients, at the ap 
proach of spring. It seems to be connected with inter- 
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mittent fever, as it is developed simultaneously with that 
disease, and is cured by sulphate of quinine. 


One patient was blind before he became insane. In 
1841, of a family of seven children, three, two sisters and 
a brother, were at this institution, and three of the others 
had previously died either insane or idiotic. Twin 
sisters were once admitted at the same time. After re- 
porting the cure of two patients, one of whom had been 
four, ard the other seven years insane, prior to admission, 
Dr. Roederer says, “such examples shew not only the 
little value, but the danger of classifying the insane into 
curables and incurables. Strictly speaking, absolute in- 
eurability cannot be admitted, excepting in cases of evi- 
dent dementia accompanied by symptoms of general 
paralysis.’’* 

“Therapeutic treatment alone,” says the Report al- 
ready quoted, “will rarely effect a cure in insanity.— 
Moral treatment must be associated with it.” Manual 
labor and intellectual and religious instruction are the 
principal elements of this treatment. ‘The administra- 
tion has given to manual labor a developement surpassing 
anything of the kind within our knowledge. Besides the 
numerous workshops where the patients can be useful 
according to their tastes and aptitudes, and exercise the 
trades of cabinet-making, shoemaking, weaving, painting, 
trough making, coopering, bookbinding, &c., a remarka- 
ble extension has been given to farming, by bringing un- 
der cultivation a hundred acres of land. Our Asylum, 
in the centre of this farm, bears the aspect rather of an 
agricultural colony than of a hospital. **** Our patients 
willingly leave all other employments to go out armed 

* Notice sur le Service Medicale de l'Asile public d’Aliénés de Stephansfeld. 


(Bas-Rhin) pendant les Anneés 1842, 1843, 1844, Par G. Roederer, Medicin en 
Chef de cette Etablissement. Strasbourg, 1845. 
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with the spade and the hoe. The women are employed 
in the diverse occupations of their sex, such as the spin- 
ning of hemp, sewing, knitting, making clothes and stock- 
ings, the weeding of the fields and the service of the 
laundry, the kitchen and the wards. 

“ Tt is with lively satisfaction that we sce labor become 
a habit and a necessity for a majority of the patients, and 
that, on the other hand, we have the means of satisfying, 
in this respect, their tastes and their often imperious de- 
sires. The number of patients employed generally 
amounts to from one hundred and eighty to one hundred 
and ninety daily. In 1844 the number of day’s work, in- 
dustrial and agricultural, was forty-one thousand nine 
hundred and sixteen. Sucha result is not due to restraint 
or violence. The work is either entirely voluntary, or 
obtained by persuasion, alimentary and pecuniary rec- 
ompense, and the distribution of tobacco.” 


The rewards are not casual, nor are they subject to the 
prejudices, partialities or caprices of any person, A 
daily record of the labor performed is constantly kept, 
and the laborers classified, according to their industry, or 
the vigor with which they work, under the following 
heads, 


1. A, Assez bien. Pretty well. 

2. B. Bien. Well. 

3. C. Courageusement. Courageously. 

4. D. Distingué. Remarkably well. 
6. d’. Extra. Extra. 


Those of the first division (A) have coffee or milk at 
breakfast ; of the second, the same, with the addition of 
meat and wine ; the third, five centimes, the fourth, ten 
centimes, and the fifth, fifteen centimes, per day, to- 
gether with the extra aliment of the second. 

“The amount of recompense, of all kinds, in 1844, 
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was nearly eight thousand francs. ‘The pecuniary re- 
wards are distributed at the end of each month, in the 
presence of the Director, the Physician, and other persons 
employed in the Asylum. A portion of it is placed at 
the disposal of the patients, the rest reserved until they 
recover, or leave the institution.” 

In 1842, *“ two schools were established, one for men, 
directed by an instructor attached for this purpose to the 
administration of the asylum; the other, for women, 
placed under the care of a highly educated sister of 
charity. Their success has far exceeded the general 
expectations. . . . The number of patients in atten- 
dance has more than once been nearly one hundred. 
Their tranquility, good demeanor and assiduity are as- 
tonishing. The gardens and the refectories, formerly 
thronged with idle and noisy patients, are now silent and 
deserted during a great part of the day. The instruc- 
tion offered to the patients comprehends all the subjects 
of elementary education, reading, writing, arithmetic, 
geography, dictation, translations, history, drawing and 
other intellectual exercises adapted to the acquisitions 
and to the capacity of each. Singing is particularly at- 
tractive to the insane. They have made sufficient pro- 
gress im it to enable them to assist, on the Sabbath, at 
divine worship, by the performance of sacred songs the 
music of which is sometimes quite complicated. 

“ Stephansfeld has a catholic chapel and a protestant 
oratory, both provided with organs. Two chaplains, as- 
sisted by two organists, officiate regulary at the asylum 
on Sundays and feast days, and for the catholics, who 
constitute three quarters of our population, severa] times 
in the course of the week. The religious sentiment, 
developed from infancy in the serious inhabitants of Al- 
satia, is far from being effaced in the great majority of 
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the insane, is easily revived in their hearts, and notwith- 
standing the mental disturbance, becomes a source of 
consolation and of secret joy.” ; 

The forenoons of feast days are devoted to religious 
exercises, the afternoons to games and promenades, fol- 
lowed by refreshments. ‘On the 1st of May, 1844, two 
hundred and twenty patients, or more than two-thirds of 
our population, the sexes in separate divisions, made an 
excursion of more than three hours in the forest of Bru- 
math. Although the number was so great, they main- 
tained perfect order and quietude. They departed and 
returned singing, marching in couples like the students 
of a college.* 

“Various recreations, such as the resources of an asy- 
lum will permit, musical soireés and concerts in which 


patients and persons employed participate, complete the 


general moral means employed at Stephansfeld. If the 
means of restraint can not be entirely excluded from the 
treatment of insanity, we ought to assert that they are 
here used only with the greatest circumspection and 
parsimony. They are limited to the temporary seclu- 
sion, in their rooms, of the dangerous patients, and the 
transient employment of the coercion jacket. Now, our 
new strong rooms, well lighted, aired and heated, even 
elegant, present nothing sad or repulsive ; and as to the 
coercion jacket, it is used very rarely, to prevent the 
patients from injuring themselves or others while they 
are permitted to circulate freely in the gardens.” 


* It is the custom in France for the students of boarding schools and colle- 
ges to walk in procession when they are permitted to take a promenade—a 
rigidity of discipline hardly consonant with the ideas of “Young America.” 
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On the 31st of December, 1841, the number of patients 
in the asylum was 295. 


Admitted in 1842, °43 and ’44..........-... 161 132 293 
Discharged cured,.....-.--..0---+-------- 47 52 99 

67 
74 51 125 
Remaining Dec. 31st, 1844, ..........----- 158 145 303 


Of the admissions, only 113 were cases of less than 
one year in duration. Of the cures, fourteen were cases 
of relapse. Several who were not discharged as cured, 
were so far improved that they afterwards recovered. 
No less than twenty-six of the deaths were in cases of 
paralysie générale. The mortality was much increased 
by the admission of nearly one hundred old cases, trans- 
ferred from the asylum at Maréville. 

Dr. Roederer gave me a leaf from the daily register 
of the institution. It bears the date of November 21st, 
1848. From its various records, [ extract the following 
items : 


In the house, Jany. Ist, 1848,........... 164 164 328 
New admissions, 55 64 119 
10 12 22 
Whole number, .. .....- 229 240 469 
Discharged cured,.. .......--20--+++---- 16 22 38 
“ improved, ......... Secccoae 21 13 34 
“ unimproved, ..........---.-- 8 9 17 
18 12 30 
Remaining, this day,........-.. panocees 166 184 350 
229 240 469 
Speak German alone,................ -- 53 77 130 
Speak both Gerrian and French,........ 88 88 176 
Speak French alone,.............-. 17 35 
Idiots and deaf-mutes,........ coccccces 7 2 9 
166 184 350 


X. NO. 


a Men. Women. Total. 
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Men. Women. Total 


Can read German 54 
Can read German and French,.........- 56 63 129 
Can read French alone,..............-.. 14 10 24 
wads min window 59 57 116 
166 184 350 

oun 24 51 75 
German and 56 62 118 
166 184 350 

166 184 350 
9 17 
Rehent in agricultural and industrial "1 99 170 
In intellectual labor,..................- 27 21 48 
98 120 218 


The proportion of attendants to patients is about as onc 
to ten. 

Through the exertions of Mr. Richard, a Society of Pat- 
ronage has been formed for the purpose of exercising a 
watchful care over poor persons who have been dis- 
charged from the Asylum cured, to aid them in procuring 
employment, and, if necessary, to render pecuniary as- 
sistance. Dr. Roederer thinks that by the influence of this 
association the number of relapses will be diminished. 

As an act of justice towards the institution, although 
perhaps at the hazard of a little repetition, I believe it 
necessary to add the following notes made immediately 
after I Jeft it, and before IT had examined the Report of 
Dr. Roederer. 
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Walking in the neighborhood, accompanied by attend- 
ants, is permitted on the Sabbath and on féte-days. This 
recreation is often participated in by a large majority of 
the patients. I use the word “recreation” because it ap- 
peared to me that no such means was necessary merely 
for exercise. The spirit of industry which seemed to 
reign in all departments of the establishment would ap- 
parently preclude the necessity of any physical exertion, 
other than that which is devoted to useful occupations. 
The women perform much of the household labor; spin, 
pick hair, and work with the needle. After I had already 
seen so many employed that it appeared as if there could 
be but few more in the Asylum, we entered a large hall 
in which about fifty were at work, mostly sewing. Many 
men were also busy in the house, picking hair, making 
the beds in their dormitories, &c., &c. A large propor- 
tion, however, work upon the farm. The extensive gar- 
dens and fields are well cultivated and in beautiful order, 
They supply all the vegetables consumed in the estab- 
lishment. The agricultural department of the institution, 
so far as systematic and extensive employment of the 
patients is concerned, probably has no superior. 

In closing this brief notice of Stephansfeld, an institu- 
tion which I ever remember with sentiments of high ad- 
miration, it may be remarked that it affords a standing 
and striking example not only of the advantage and the 
beauty of a well-organised and detailed moral manage- 
ment, but also of the extent to which employment may 
be -substitated for bars and bolts, and the equivocal 
“tranquility” of the “tranquilizing chair.” 
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Stephansfeld has brought us out of the Germanic 
countries into the limits of France. Here, my reader, 
patient reader indeed, if we have been constant compa- 
nions over this somewhat protracted journey of detail, 
here in Alsatia, beautiful Alsatia, surrounded by plains 
of golden grain, breathing the air which is wafted to us 
over widely extending vineyards, and our eyes regaled 
by orchards where the purple prune bends the branches 
of the prolific trees beneath its weight; with the match- 
less spire of the Strasbourg cathedral resting against the 
sky behind us, and before us, shrouded in the azure 
mists of the far horizon, the Alsatian mountains over 
which J must wander to the completion of my now soli- 
tary rambles,—here must we part. If thou be an Ame- 
rican psychiater, it may be, perchance, that while we 
have gleaned much that is new to both of us, we have 
occasionally discovered something which will aid thee 
in thy responsible duties of surveillance and treatment 
of thy afflicted brethren ; something justifying thy pre- 
sent mode of practice, or suggestive of modifications and 
improvements. If thou be a German psychiater, to 
whose kindness J am indebted for a portion of the ma- 
terial of these sketches, and of whose hospitality I have 
partaken, allow me to say that while making these re- 
cords there has been a sincere endeavor to do thee, thy 
countrymen and thy fatherland, no injustice. And should 
thou cross the Atlantic with a wish to investigate the 
condition of psychiatrie in America, be assured that our 
institutions connected with that science will be thrown 
freely open to thy inspection ; that into any of the prin- 
cipal ones thou would be cordially received as a guest ; 
that the officers would enable thee to obtain a complete 
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understanding, not only of the buildings in all their de- 
partments, but also of their whole system of manage- 
ment, custodial, disciplinary, medical, and moral. And 
should thy sojourn at any one of them be for a day, a 
week, or a month, it will be based upon a generous hos- 
pitality springing from a community in science and phi- 
lanthropy, a hospitality which accepts of no reward from 
a colleague other than the pleasure and advantage of an 
interchange of opinions. Finally, if thou be a German 
critic, remember that thy mutter-sprache and mine are 
not the same, and make all due allowances therefor. 
Remember that my sources of information, wherever I 
was not personally an observer, have, with rare excep- 
tions, been the publications of thy countrymen, and that 
where errors have crept into some of those publications 
and subsequently been corrected, the corrections and 
not the original assertions are here inserted. Remem- 


bering these, thy judgment will be such that it may be 
awaited without anxiety, and we shall part as we met, 
good friends. 
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ARTICLE II. 


TRIAL OF A QUESTION OF INSANITY.—MARY 
SMITH vs. REBECCA KRAMER. Philadelphia 
Nisi Prius, February 1853. 


This action of ejectment, for two messuages in Phila- 
delphia, came on to be tried before Mr. Justice Gibson, 
at the sittings at Nisi Prius, on the 14th of February, 
1858. Both parties claimed under Captain Arrowsmith, 
a retired mariner, who had obtained a competence: the 
plaintiff, his sister, by descent as the last of her father’s 
issue ; the defendant, his housekeeper, as his devisee ; 
but the plaintiff’s witnesses testified to acts of sud- 
den and unprovoked passion, violence, wildness, ex- 
travagance, and eccentricity ; and, in order to corrobo- 
rate the inference from them, her counsel offered the 
deposition of Susan Arrowsmith, the widow of one of the 
testator’s brothers, that the testator’s father was insane 
towards the close of bis life; that one of the testator’s 
two uncles, on his father’s side, was insane, and the other 
imbecile ; that his two aunts, on the same side, and their 
children, were insane; that a son of one of them is ina 
mad house; and that her own husband was mentally 
disqualified before his death. The admission of the de- 
position was opposed, on the ground that the legitimate 
inquiry was into the state of the testator’s mind, not that 
of another; and that it did not follow, that because the 
testator’s father and his collateral relations were insane, 
that he must have been so too. 

The point was elaborately argued on principle and 
authority by Sheppard and David Paul Brown for the 
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plaintiff, and by G. S. Biddle and Pancoast for the defen- 
dant. 

Gisson, J.—I admit the deposition without hesitation, 
notwithstanding the dicta of Mr. Shelford, (Trea. on 
Lunacy, 59,) and Mr. Chitty, (Med. Jurisp. 355,) that it 
is an established rule of Jaw not to admit proof of insa- 
nity in other members of the family in civil or criminal 
cases. Established! When, where, and by whom? Cer- 
tainly not by the House of Lords in Mc Adam vs. Walker, 
1 Dow’s Par. Ca. 148, the only case cited for it, for the 
question there was avowedly dodged. ‘That high Court 
would not shock common sense by aflirming the order of 
the Scotch Court of Session; nor would it gratuitously 
reverse it, when the decision could be sately put on 
another ground. The authority of a judgment appealed 
from, and left in dubio, cannot be very great. Sir Sam- 
uel Romilly’s argument, against the evidence, was 
rested on the fecundity and interminableness of colla- 
teral issues; and Mr. Chitty seems to have had a 
glimpse of the same idea, when he said the course is to 
confine the evidence to the mental state of the party. 
But every new fact, though it open a new field of in- 
quiry, is not collateral. It may bear directly on the fact 
in contest; and, where it does so, it is not in the power 
of the Court to shut it out. A collateral issue is such as 
would be raised by allowing a party to put a question to 
@ witness on cross-examination, in regard to a fact pal- 
pably unconnected with the cause, in order to afford an 
opportunity to discredit him by contradicting him}; but 
does not proof of hereditary madness bear directly on 
the condition of the mind, which is the subject of inves- 
ugation? What if the point had been ruled by the 
Chancellor and law judges in the House of Lords? 
Profoundly learned in the maxims of the law, they were 
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profoundly ignorant of the lights of physiology; yet, 
free from the presumptuousness of which ignorance is 
the foster-father, they refused to rush on the decision of 
a question to which they felt themselves incompe- 
tent. Mr. Chitty fancifully puts the solution of questions 
of insanity on the doctrine of legal presumptions. “ As 
the imputation,” he says, “is contrary to the natural pre- 
sumption of adequate intellect, the deficit should be es- 
tablished by direct and positive evidence, and not merely 
be conjectural or probable proof.” If that be law, a ques- 
tion of insanity is the only one in which positive evi- 
dence is required, and circumstantial evidence to cor- 
roborate is rejected. Why is evidence of an old grudge 
admitted against a prisoner, as a remote proof of malice, 
if the remote proof of hereditary insanity may not be 
given to rebut it; and why should the presumption of 
sanity be allowed to overbear the presumption of inno- 
cence, the strongest of them all? I admit that heredi- 
tary insanity will not itself make out a case for or 
against a member of the family; but to say that it may 
not corroborate what Mr. Chitty calls direct and positive 
proof, without defining it, staggers all belief. In a 
measuring cast it ought to prevail. He says harsh con- 
duct, bursts of passion, or displays of unnatural feeling, 
will not of themselves, establish insanity. Be it so. Bat 
because the springs of such actions are concealed, are 
they never to be laid bare, and shown to be seated in 
the blood? When it is admitted by Mr. Chitty and Mr. 
Shelford themselves, that insanity is a descendible qua- 
lity, they give up the argument. There can be nothing 
unreasonable in referring wild, furious and unnatural 
actions, not otherwise accounted for, to the aberrations 
of a mind, the reflex of that of a crazy father. Mr. 
Taylor, a distinguished lecturer on Medical Jurispru- 
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dence in Guy’s Hospital, London, says that, “in making 
a diagnosis of a case of insanity, the first question put 
is commonly in reference to the present or past exis- 
tence of the disorder in other members of the family. 
There can be no donbt, from the concurrent testimony 
of many writers on insanity, that a disposition to the 
disease is frequently transmitted from parent to child, 
through many generations. M. Esquirol has remarked, 
that this hereditary taint is the most common of all the 
causes to Which insanity can be referred.” (Taylor on 
Med. Jurisp. 502.) M. Esquirol was in 1838, and per- 
haps is still, the principal physician of the hospital for 
the insane at Charenton, in France, and a member of 
the Royal Academy of Medicine at Paris. His tables 
of insanity are held in high repute by not only the phy- 
sicians of France, but of Europe. Well might Mr. Tay- 
lor say that these things ought to be borne in mind by 
medical jurists. ‘The knowledge attained by men, of @ 
subject with which they have grappled all their lives, 
ought surely to prevail against knowledge gleaned 
from the hornbooks of a profession to which the glean- 
ers did not belong. Strange that a source of informa- 
tion open to every one else, should be closed to those 
who are to pass on the fact. Every man has observed 
that there are families, through which insanity has been 
handed down for generations; and why should the 
probability of hereditary madness be excluded, when 
probabilities in other cases are weighed; especially 
when it is known that a proclivity to theft, intemper- 
ance, lying, cheating, and almost all other moral vices, 
are as transmissible as gout, consumption, deafness, 
blindness, and almost all other constitational deseases ? 
It ts supposed by the million that insanity is a disease 
of the mind, not of the body. Ridiculous. If it were, it 
VOL. X. No. 1. 1 
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could never be cured; for the mind cannot take physic, 
or be separately treated ; yet the statistics of the insane 
exhibit a great number of cures; and the time is fast 
coming when insanity will be considered the most 
manageable disease that flesh is heir to. 


An objection to an inquisition, which does not disclose 
the specific nature of the ancestor’s infirmity, might 
stand in a different light; but testimony, which brings 
the fact of madness home to him, ought to be received 
like evidence of family likeness, which, though less re- 
liable, was allowed to be corroborative proof of pater- 
nity in the Douglass Peerage Case in 1767, and again 
mi the Townsend Peerage Case in 1843. Lord Mans- 
field said in the former, that he had always considered 
likeness as an argument of a child being the son of a 
parent; that a man may survey ten thousand people be- 
fore he sees two faces exactly alike, and that, in an army 
of a hundred thousand men, every man may be known 
trom another; that if there should be a likeness in fea- 
ture, there may be a difference in the voice, gesture, ot 
other characters ; whereas family likeness runs gener- 
ally through all of these; for that in everything there is 
a resemblance, as of feature, voice, attitude, and action. 
Might he not have added the diathesis of the brain? He 
doubtless might if the point had been mooted. In prose- 
cutions for bastardy, the practice in the Quarter Sessions 
was, in my day, not exactly to give the child in evi- 
dence, but to put it before the jury, sometimes by the 
prosecutor, and sometimes by the putative father. But 
ancestral irregularity in the action of the brain is more 
frequently transmitted than any resemblance in form or 
feature ; and it is difficult to imagine an objection to evi- 
dence of it for purposes of corroboration. 
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The defendant excepted to the foregoing ruling; but 
examined witnesses who had been in familiar inter- 
course with the testator during many years without 
having observed anything strange or eccentric in his 
conduct; and the jury, having been out fifty hours, 
declared they never could agree ; whereupon they were 
discharged.—F rom the American Law Register, for April 
1853. 


ARTICLE Hl. 


REPORT “ On the Organization of Hospitals for the 
Insane,” made by the standing Committee of the Association 
of Medical Superintendents of American Institutions for 
the Insane, at its Meeting in Baltimore, May 10th, 1853. 


[The “ Propositions relative to the Construction of 
Hospitals,” having met with so universal an approval 
from all connected with or interested in the subject, and 
a want seeming to the Association still to remain unsatis- 
fied, a Committee was appointed at the meeting held in 
New-York, last year, to draw up a series of propositions 
that should in like manner embody the well-ascertained 
views of its members in reference to the * Organization 
of Hospitals for the Insane,” in regard to which there 
was no difference of opinion. As is stated in our report 
of the meeting at Baltimore, postea, “ each proposition 
was taken up in detail, and minutely and fairly discuss- 
ed before it was finally accepted.” As now laid before 
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our readers, the “ Propositions’ may be received as the 
authorised exponents of the views of the above Associa- 
tion “ On the organization of Hospitals for the Insane.’’] 


I. The general controlling power should be vested in a Board of Trus- 
tees or Managers, if of a State institution, selected in such manner, as 
will be likely most effectually to protect it from all influences connected 
with political measures or political changes ; if of a private corporation, 
by those properly authorized to vote. 

II. The Board of Trustees should not exceed twelve in number, and 
be composed of individuals possessing the public confidence, distinguished 
for liberality, intelligence and active benevolence ; above all political in- 
fluence, and able and willing faithfully to attend to the duties of their 
station. Their tenure of office should be so arranged, that where 
changes are deemed desirable, the terms of not more than one-third of 
the whole number should expire in any one year. 


111. The Board of Trustees should appoint the Physician, and on his 
nomination, and not otherwise, the Assistant Physician, Steward and 
Matron. They should, as a Board, or by Committee, visit and examine 
every part of the institution, at frequent stated intervals, not less than 
semi-monthly, and at such other times as they may deem expedient, and 
exercise so careful a supervision over the expenditures and general ope- 
rations of the Hospital, as to give to the commnnity a proper degree of 
confidence in the correctness of its management. 


IV. The Physician should be the Superintendent and Chief Execu- 
tive Officer of the establishment. Besides being a well educated Physi- 
cian, he should possess the mental, physical and social qualities, to fit 
him for the post. He should serve during good behavior, reside on, or 
very near the premises, and his compensation should be so liberal], as to 
enable him to devote his whole time and energies to the welfare of the 
Hospital. He should nominate to the Board suitable persons to act as 
Assistant Physician, Steward and Matron; he should have the entire 
control of the medical, moral and dietetic treatment of the patients, the 
unrestricted power of appointment and discharge of all persons engaged 
in their care, and should exercise a general supervision and direction of 
every department of the Institution. 


V. The Assistant Physician, or Assistar | i hysicians, where more than 
one are required, should be graduates of medicine, of such character 
and qualifications as to be able to represent and to perform the ordinary 
duties of the Physician during his absence. 
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VL. The Steward, under the direction of the Superintending Physi- 
cian, and by his order, should make all purchases for the Institution, keep 
the accounts, make engagements with, pay and discharge those employed 
about the establishment; have a supervision of the farm, garden and 
grounds, and perform such other duties as may be assigned him. 

VII. The Matron, under the direction of the Superintendent, should 
have a general supervision of the domestic arrangements of the House, 
and under the same direction, do what she can to promote the comfort 
and restoration of the patients. 

VIIT. In institutions containing more than 200 patients, a second As- 
sistant Physician and an Apothecary should be employed, to the latter 
of whom, other duties, in the male wards, may be conveniently assigned. 

IX. If a Chaplain is deemed desirable as a permanent officer, he 
should be selected by the Superintendent, and like ail others engaged in 
the care of the patients, should be entirely under his direction. 

X. In every Hospital for the Insane, there should be one Supervisor 
for each sex, exercising a general oversight of all the attendants and pa- 
tients, and forming a medium of communication between them and the 
officers. 


XI. In no Institution should the number of persons in immediate 
attendance on the patients be in a lower ratio than one attendant 
for every ten patients; and a much larger proportion of attendants 
will commonly be desirable. 

XII. The fullest authority should be given to the Superintendent to 
take every precaution that can guard against fire or accident within an 
institution, and to secure this an efficient night-watch should always be 
provided. 

XIII. The situation and circumstances of different institutions may 
require a considerable number of persons to be employed in various 
other positions, but in every Hospital, at least all those that have been 
referred to are deemed not only desirable, but absolutely necessary, to 
give all the advantages that may be hoped for from a liberal and en- 
lightened treatment of the Insane. 


XIV. All persons employed in the care of the Insane should be 
active, vigilant, cheerful, and in good health. They should be of a kind 
and benevolent disposition, be educated, and in all respects trust-worthy, 
and their compensation should be sufficiently liberal to secure the ser- 
vices of individuals of this description. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE ASSOCIATION OF MEDICAL SUPERINTENDENTS 
OF AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS FOR THE INSANE 


Agreeably with the resolution adopted at the last Annual Meeting 
selecting Baltimore as its next place of Meeting, the Association met at 
the Eutaw House, in the above city, at 10 A. M., on the 10th May ult., 


when the following gentlemen were present :— 


Da. Francis T. Sraisiine, of the Western Asylum, Virginia. 

Dr. T. S. Kinkeripe, of the Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane, 
Philadelphia. 

Dr. N. D. Benepier, of the New-York State Lunatic Asylum, Utica. 

Dr. TyLer, New-Hampshire Asylum, Concord. 

Dr. Jonxy Curwen, of the Peonsylvania State Lunatic Hospital, Har 
risburg. 

Dr. C. H. Nicnouxs, of the U.S. Hospital for the Insane, Washington. 

Dr. H. A. Burrourn, of the New-Jersey State Lunatic Asylum, 
Trenton. 

Dr. J. Fonerpen, of the Maryland Hospital, Baltimore. 

Dr. W. H. Sroxes, of the Mount Hope Institution, Baltimore. 

Dr. R. J. Parrerson, of the Indiana Hospital for the Insane, Indian- 
apolis. 

Dr. J. H. Worrnine ton, of the Friends’ Asylum, Frankford, Penn 
sylvania. 

Dr. Kewprick, of the Ohio Lunatic Asylum, Columbuas. 

Dr. Brown, of the Bloomingdale Asylum, New-York. 

Dr. Curment A. Wanker, of the South Boston Asylum. 

Dr. Epwarp Jarves, of the Dorchester (private) Institution, Massachu- 
setts. 

Dr. Francis of the King’s County Lunatic Asylam, Flat- 
bush, L. 1. 


The meeting was called to order by Dr. Burrouen, the Secretary. 

In the temporary absence of the President, it was moved, that Dr. 
Stribling do now take the chair; which being agreed to, the Association 
was declared organized for the despatch of business. 
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On motion of Dr. Kirkbride, it was 

Resolved, That each member be authorized to invite such individuals 
and friends, as he may think proper to attend the meeting of this Asso 
ciation. 

On motion of Dr. Fonerden, tht a committee be appointed by the 
chair to prepare and arrange business for the meeting, the president 
named Drs. Fonerden, Kirkbride and Buttolph. 

A resolution moved by Dr. Tyler, that a committee be appointed to 
nominate a place for the next Anoual Meeting, was unanimously agreed 
to; and Drs. Nichols, Curwen and Tyler were appointed such commit- 
tee. 

Dr. Kirkbride would be happy to lay before the Association the plans 
of the Alabama Hospital for the Insane, now being erected at Tuscal- 
vosa, which had been designed by himself, and drawn under his super- 
vision. Dr. K. accompanied the exhibition of the drawing, with some 
details of the improvements made in its arrangements. The association 
warmly approved of the plans. 

Dr. Nichols then requested the attention of the Association to the 
plans of the proposed new Asylum for the Insane of the Army and Navy 
and of the District of Columbia. The plans designed by him (Dr. N.) 
and wrought out by R. U. Walter, Esq., the architect of the National 
Buildings at the Capitol, having been submitted to and approved of by 
the National Government, were the working plans of the edifice, the 
drawings of which he had now the pleasure of laying before them.— 
Among other things he would call their attention to one point, viz., that 
the water and waste pipes, Xc., are so arranged and combined that in 
the event of any repairs being needed they are easily accessible. The 
limited appropriation made by the Act of Congress which provides for 
the erection and establishment of this Hospital, rendered it impossible, 
or at least inexpedient, to lay the foundation of the whole structure at 
once, and it was therefore proposed to lay out and finish one wing only, 
at present, leaving the erection of the remainder,—the centre building 
and the other wing,—to be provided for by further appropriations. 

Dr. Kirkbride regarded the arrangement of the water, waste and 
other pipes made by Dr. Nichols, as one of the greatest improvements 
lately introduced. He (Dr. K.) thought that much credit was also due 
Dr. Nichols for the mode he has adopted in the erection of the Hospital, 
viz.., by commencing at the extremity of one wing, and thus doing prac- 
tically what the Association believes in theoretically. He (Dr. K.) 
thought it should be always borne in mind that if the funds appropriated 
to an Insane Hospital are insufficient to finish it according to a most lib 
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eral estimate, or doubtful, and that if it is found necessary to neglect eny 


portion of it at the outset it should be the centre building and not the “ 
wings. 

In the course of a conversation as to the advisability of Basement % 
Kitchens in which Drs. Fonerden, es sedict, and Nichols took a part, ‘ 


Dr. Stribling said he thought that in, a Southern climate they were ob 
jectionable: Dr. Benedict thought that in no ¢limate were they expe- 


dient. 
: Dr. Jarvis announced that he had received two papers from Dr. Galt, 3 
of the Eastern Asylum, Virginia; one ‘on the Lincoln Lunatic Asy- J 
lum, (England) and the method of treatment there,” the other “on j 
Pledges by the Insane.” : 
Dr. Fonerden moved that they be referred to the Business Commit- 7 
tee. Agreed to. 


Dr. Kirkbride moved that one of Dr. Galt’s papers—that ‘on 
Pledges,”’ be read by Dr. Nichols. Agreed to. 

Dr. Steuart, President of the Board of Directors of the Maryland 
Hospital, who sat with the Association by invitation, requested that per- 
mission be granted the architeet of the New State Hospital for the In- 
sane of Maryland, to lay the plans of that edifice before the Association ; 
which being complied with, Mr. Niernsee, the architect, laid the work- 
ing plan and drawings before the meeting. Various details of its ar- 
rangements were discussed at some length by Drs. Kirkbride, Benedict, 
Buttolph, and cther members. 

Dr. Steuart explained that the * Propositions as to the Construction 
of Insare Hospitals,’ adopted by the Association, had been kept imview 
m desiguing the present Institution, but that owing to the site, and other 
local or State causes, it had been found necessary to modify, without 
entirely departing from, some of its details. 

The plan combines both the single and double range of rooms, a cor- 
ridor and single rooms for the best and worst patients, and rooms on 
both sides of the corridor for the intermediate class. This combination 
seemed to meet with the approbation of the Association. 

Dr. W. H. Stokes, on behalf of the Sisters of Charity of the Mount 
Hope Institution, tendered an invitation to the Association to visit that 
establishment on Wednesday afternoon. Referred to Business Com- 
mittee. 

Adjourned to | P. M. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Atl P. M. the members re-assembled, when Dr. Luther V. Bell, 
of the McLean Asylum, the president, Dr. Isaac Ray, of the Butler 
Hospital, the vice-president, and Dr. Stewart, of Blockley, appeared 
and took their seats as members of the association, 

An invitation to visit the Maryland Almshouse, and the site of the 
New State Hospital for the Insane having been accepted by the Associ- 
ation, and carriages being then in waiting to convey the members thither 
no session was held. 

The Association first proceeded to the Alms-House, which is located 
about two miles from the city, amongst very pleasant grounds, and upon 
a beautiful farm of some 300 acres in extent. The General Hospital 
appears to be very well conducted, but in the wards set apart for the In- 
sane was seen a type of the treatment which this unfortunate class of 
our fellow-beings were subjected to in the darkest periods of their his- 
tory. The Members of the Association keenly felt the reproach their 
condition is to the age in which we live ; and consequently could not but 
express themselves strongly in reprobation of the treatment that obtains 
there. 

From the Almshouse, a ride of some four miles took the members to 
the site of the New Asylum for the Insane. A violent storm of rain 
which occurred prevented the members from walking over the site, but 
the drive through the grounds, and a short space of clear weather when 
on the site, enabled them fully to appreciate the discrimination which 
had selected this spot for the new structure. The prospect on all sides 
of a highly-cultivated country, dotted with villas and country-seats—of 
Baltimore, lying about five miles distant—of the moving panorama, pre- 
sented by the shipping on Chesapeake Bay—of the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland, and of the Atlantic Ocean beyond, with its contiguity and ac- 
cessibility by Railroad, in addition to the water privileges it enjoys, and 
other desiderata, combine to make the location a most desirable one.— 
Dr. Steuart, the President of the Board of Directors, on whom was 
delegated the very responsible trust of selecting the site, had visited and 
inspected a great number of places with this view, but found none that 
agreed so fully with the requirements of the “ Propositions on the Con- 
struction of Hospitals.” Great credit is due Dr. Steuart for his un- 
uring and most philanthropic exertions in the cause of the Insane of his 
native State. 
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EVENING SESSION. 


At 6 P. M. the members met at their Session Room. 

Dr. Bell read Dr. Galt’s paper ‘*‘on the Lincoln Lunatic Asylum,” 
(England.) 

In this paper the writer expresses himself as much pleased with vari- 
ous modes of treatment adopted there, quite dissonant with the views 
and sentiments entertained by the Association. 

Dr. Kirkbride objected to some of the sentiments of the paper. The 
almost indiscriminate admission of visitors, supported by the author, he 
thought very hurtful. While no respectable institution would object to 
the admission of visitors under proper regulations, and within certain 
bounds, he (Dr. K.) would never allow any visitor to enter a hall inhab 
ited by patients of even the best class without having an officer in at- 
tendance upon him, in the institution that he was connected with. 

Dr. Benedict thought that every thing good, as regarded the treatment 
of the Insane, recommended in the paper has been adopted and prac- 
ticed for a great number of years in every institution making any pre- 
tensions to respectability in the country. He, (Dr. B.,) felt bound to 
express his entire dissent with the author of the paper on many subjects 
treated of in the paper just read. He most cordially concurred with 
Dr. Kirkbride’s remarks relative to the admission of visitors, and must 
state that in his opinion a too free admission of visitors instead of proving 
beneficial to the patients, resulted in a positive injury. 

After some further remarks from Drs. Stribling, Stewart, (of Block- 
ley,) and Bell, following the same line of argument and deeming the 
views advanced rather retrogressive than otherwise, the paper was laid 
on the table. 

Dr. Kirkbride read a paper ‘*On the night care of the Insane.” 

The Association then adjourned to 9 A. M. 


SECOND DAY—MORNING SESSION. 


Dr. Smith, of the Missouri State Lunatic Asylum, took his seat as a 
Member of the Association. 

Dr. Ray exhibited two specimens of Jones’ Compression Faucet— 
one being the old, and the other a much improved one, having the ad- 
vantage of being easily packed, Xc. 
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Dr. Bullock laid on the table the plans of the new Asylum, for the In- 
sane of King’s County, N. Y. which met with the unanimous approba- 
tion of the Association. 

The paper read by Dr. Kirkbride the evening before, On the night 
care of the Insane,” was then taken up and discussed. 

Dr. Benedict concurred most fully in the views expressed by Dr. Kirk- 
bride in his paper. He thought that the night care of the Insane was so 
generally acknowledged and understood, as to render it almost superero- 
gatory to say any thing in its favor. In his own experience a fire had been 
discovered by the night attendant, and the alarm given, which, without 
this means of detection would, undoubtedly, have wrapped the building 
in flames. He considered a night-watch extremely useful in keeping up 
the police of an institution. He had also derived mueh benefit from the 
night-watch in curing filthy habits among a certain class of patients. 

Dr. Curwen employs a night-watch, and fully coincides in Dr. Kirk- 
bride’s views as to the advisability of having a more extended care of the 
Insane at night. Dr. C. dwelt at some length on the very great benefits 
derivable from the night-watch in the cure of filthy habits in chronic 
cases: instancing several cases in his experience where a radical cure, it 
might be said, had been effected. 

Drs. Smith, Stewart, (of Blockley,) Patterson, and Stribling, con- 
curred in the utility of the night-watch. In the institutions under their 
charge a night-watch is regularly employed. 

Drs. Tyler, Walker and Bullock were much pleased with the paper. 
No night-watch is employed in their institutions. 

Dr. Ray dwelt at some length upon the merits of the paper, and upon 
the general question involved. He thought that there was a proneness 
to prefer our own individual ways, without giving to other plans that 
mature consideration which was desirable, and a trial, which alone 
would enable us to find out whether the same objects can not be 
attained by other, and less objectionable, means. He employs no night- 
watch, and thinks himself better off without them. 

Dr. Jarvis said that, having private attendants for each patient under 
his charge, who also sleep with them, he did not keep up any night at- 
tendance, other than was necessary in case of sickness. 

Dr. Kendrick said that a watchman was employed at the institution at 
Columbus, who passes through the halls. He, however, relied much 
upon putting two patients together for their mutual safety. 

Dr. Brown stated that for thirty years Bloomingdale Asylum had been 
without any regular night-watch, but he believed that during Dr. Nich- 
ols’ time, who has so recently discharged the duties of Superintendent 
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there, that a night-watch was maintained. The institution is without a 
night-watch, now, however. 

Dr. Nichols replied, that to his predecessor at Bloomingdale, Dr. Pliny 
Earle, was due the credit of having originated a night-watch there.— 
He, (Dr. N.,) feeling convinced of the utility of the plan had maintained 
a night-watch there: he also concurred in the views expressed in Dr. 
Kirkbride’s paper. 

Dr. Bell said, that to keep an outside watchman to guard against fire 
was a debt paid to public sentiment. He must confess that he was not 
prepared to admit the necessity or utility of an in-door watchman as 
much as the tone of the paper seemed to imply. After the catastrophe 
at the Maine Hospital, it had been tried at the McLean Asylum, but 
gradually fell into desuetude. A watchman seemed to keep the whole 
house in an uproar—patients would fancy themselves seriously unwell, 
and having a messenger at hand would insist on seeing the Doctor im- 
mediately. As to the watchman being able to prevent suicide, that he 
thought almost impossible, for the chances were as 100 to 1 against his 
being on the spot where, and at the moment when suicide was being com- 
mitted. The care of suicidal patients was so important that he thought 
it should not be intrusted to the casual visits and divided attention of a 
watchman. Attendants are watchmen; and they should be impressed 
with the necessity of disciplining themselves to sleep lightly; this is 
quite possible ; cases are plenty in which persons have so accustomed 
themselves to sleep lightly that the least anusual noise awakens them. 
Homicidal and suicidal mania are so often co-existent that he thought no 
two patients should ever be put together; no attendant even should be 
put to sleep in a room with a suicidal patient, but an open latticed door 
should divide them. Persons in whom it was not known that a propen- 
sity to suicide existed were those who most frequently successfully per- 
petrated the act. The calling up of filthy patients by the watchman 
might have a good effect in cases of dementia, but not in mania. 


Dr. Kirkbride explained some points treated of in the paper which 
had formed grounds of remark. He said he was cognizant of two cases 
of suicide having been successfully prevented by the night-watch, and 
nothing but the constant vigilance of attentive persons can prevent sui- 
cide. He thought that the noise caused by the watchman which Dr. 
Bell made a ground of objection to the use of a night-watch might be 
easily remedied by having the duties fulfilled by a careful person ; he 
had known these duties performed with so much quietness that the pa- 
tients were actually not aware that the watchman passed through their 
halls. He thought that in justice to the attendants who are employ- 
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ed in the harassing care of insane patients they should be relieved 
at night from the responsibility which attaches to their duties. Many 
attendants would sink under the weight of the thought that the respon- 
sibility of suicidal patients rested upon them when retiring at night. 
This idea would also prevent their having a sufficiency of sleep, than 
which nothing was more injurious, as it tended to make them irritable. 
He thought that it should be impressed upon attendants to accustom 
themselves to sleep through all noises, as it was thus only that they 
would be able to take that amount of sleep which was essential to the 
due performance of their duties. An occasional watch was worse than 
useless; and jn his opinion a regular night-watch only was to be tolera- 
ted. Filthy habits in eight or nine chronic cases, with which he is ac- 
quainted, have been entirely cured in less than a twelvemonth by means 
of the night-wateh. One night-watch, that is, one of each sex, should 
always be employed; two, and in some institutions, four, might be 
employed with advantage. 

Dr. Kendrick said that the cure of filthy habits having formed rather 
a prominent subject of remark in the present discussion, he would take 
the liberty of throwing out a suggestion on this point, that the members 
of the Association might, perhaps, consider useful. He had known 
very advantageous results follow the use of injections of ice-water into 
the rectum. It was a mode of treatment adopted by him for the care 
of filthy habits. The effect of the injection was to cause intense pain 
for a few moments, but he had never found it to fail in the desired re- 
sult. Dr. Kendrick also alluded to the use of shower-baths.* 

Dr. Kirkbride would wish to raise his voice against the use of any 
means of torture. 

Dr. Benedict was much surprised to learn that any means partaking 
of the usages of a past age, and which he thought had long been exploded 
from our Institutions, were still in existence. He protested against any 
such coercionary means, and against the inference that the gentleman had 
conveyed that either shower-baths or any other coercionary means were 
permitted, or were in use among us. 

Dr. Jarvis had used injections of tepid water with very beneficial ef- 
fects, not as coercionary, but as medical, means of treatment. 

Dr. Bell said that some little favors and privileges might be granted, 
the withdrawal of which would be considered a punishment; further 
than this he could not go. The use of injections in a medical point of 
view he was quite prepared to admit, but to use ice-water injections as a 
coercionary means he thought inadmissible, and in the present age cen- 
surable. Modern and ancient hospitals are distinguished from each 
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other by this axiom * Patients, now-a-days, are not responsible.” A 
dose of senna or aloes would distress and gripe a patient very much ; 
but if a medical man was to call a patient aside and tell him—* you have 
done so and so, which is wrong, and now to punish you for this I am 
going to give you a dose of something which will gripe you terribly,” 
this he, (Dr. Bell) thought was equally wrong as to use the lash, the 
shower-bath—or the ice-water injections, although at the same time it 
might be, that the patient stood in need of, and would be benefited by, 
a strong cathartic. He would wish to reiterate what had been already 
said by Drs. Kirkbride and Benedict, and have it widely and distinctly 
known that the views and sentiments of this Association are directly and 
emphatically adverse to any penal or coercionary means being used 
or permitted in our Hospitals for the Insane. 

Dr. Nichols then read a paper by Dr. Galt, * On pledges by the In- 
sane.” 

A short conversation ensued on the subject-matter of the paper, in 
which Drs. Buttolph, and Kirkbride took a part. 

On a motion that the paper be Jaid on the table, 

Dr. Bell said that no one, perhaps, in the United States had given 
more attention or had made greater or more frequent trials on this sub- 
ject than the late Dr. Woodward. But Dr. Woodward's views 
had very materially changed on this question, a few years before 
his death, adversely to the accepting of pledges from the insane. 

The paper was then laid on the table for future discussion. [The 
press of other matter subsequently, however, prevented this discussion 
being resumed. | 

After an interval of ten minutes, 

Dr. Jarvis read a paper * On the effects of over or perverted action 
of the Brain or Nervous System on mental health.” 

A communication from the business committee relative to the visit of 
the Association to the Maryland Hospital having been made, 

Dr. Kirkbride said, that he thought Dr. Jarvis had conferred a favor 
upon the community by the production of the paper just read by him. 

Dr. Ray fully endorsed the views advanced in the paper, and the 
principles of education, modes and manner of life recommended by 


Dr. Jarvis. 

The paper was further discussed by Drs. Fonerden, Bell, Smith and 
Jarvis. During a rather desultory conversatioa that arose, casual refer- 
ence was made to the phrenological doctrines of the agency of thebrain 
in the action of the mind. On this point very different views and opin- 
ions were held among the members of the Association. 
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Dr. Bell said he was not prepared to say that the brain is the sole or- 
gan of thought: he had no reason to believe otherwise than that it is the 
whole, and not any one part of the Nervous System that performs this 
function, and in which the faculty exists. Autopsies generally present 
no material lesion of the brain; changes, indeed, there are to be seen, 
but which may have occurred in articulo morlis. What symptoms have 
we seen that can lead us to infer that the brain is the sole organ of the 
mind? How rare it is for our patients to complain of pain in the head, 
and how entirely inefficient have all counter-irritants hitherto proved in 
diseases of the brain! He fully admitted the great importance of edu 
cation as having reference to phrenology—educating the faculties, and 
not the organs. . . . . All knew, too, that functional diseases 
eventually became organic. In conclusion he, (Dr. Bell) thought that it 
was false philosophy to assume that the brain, only, is the seat of mind ; 
nor will any examination that can be made, shew us the seat of mind— 
neither the mind or its seat being visible to physical examination. 


After a few words from Drs. Smith and Buttolph, who favored the 
phrenological views of the argument, but who appeared to be, however, 
largely in the minority, the Association adjourned to 34 P. M. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Association having met at the hour appointed for its afternoon 
session, and intimation being given that the carriages to convey the 
members to the Mount Hope Asylum were then in waiting, it was 
agreed that the Association be further adjourned to 6 P. M. 


The Mount Hope Institution is pleasantly situated within a short dis- 
tance of Baltimore ; indeed, so near is it, that the extension and im- 
provements of the city, and the opening of new streets so far encroach 
upon its privacy, that but a short time can elapse before its removal toa 
more retired location will be necessary. The eighteen acres of land be- 
longing to the institution are tastefully laid out in pleasure-grounds, 
walks, gardens, Xc., &c. It is entirely under the control of the Sisters 
of Charity, Dr. Stokes, its excellent physician having charge only of the 
medical department, and who bears warm testimony to the high and 
efficient qualifications of the Sisters for the duties they fulfill, The very 
neat order and thorough cleanliness maintained in every part of the es- 
tablishment, the general appearance of the patients and their freedom 
from restraint reflect much credit on all concerned with it. The mem- 
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bers having examined every part of the house under the guidance of 
Dr. Stokes, sat down to a very elegant cold collation prepared for them. 
The association then returned to the Eutaw House much pleased with 
their visit, and with the kind and hospitable manner in which they had 
been received by the Sisters. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The Association assembled at their Session Room in the Eutaw 
House at 6 P. M. 

Dr. Ray read a paper *“ On undescribed Forms of Acute Maniacal 
Disease.” 

On motion of Dr. Tyler, the discussion of this paper was deferred 
for the present, and the Association adjourned to 9 A. M. 

The remainder of the evening was passed by the members of the 
Association at the hospitable mansion of Dr. Steuart, President of the 
Board of Directors of the Maryland Hospital, whose name is intimately 
blended with all the improvements made in the condition of the Insane 


of Maryland. 


THIRD DAY—MORNING SESSION. 


The Association having met at fhe hour appointed, proceeded to dis- 
cuss the paper read last evening by Dr. Ray “On undescribed Forms 
of Acute Maniacal Disease.” 


More fully to elucidate the discussion which followed, and to explain 
the bearing of some of the arguments advanced, we extract and con- 
dense some portions of this very interesting paper, which has been 
handed to us for publication, and which will appear in the next number 
of the “Journal of Insanity.’’ 


Dr. Ray describes seven cases that he had received, of which six 
terminated fatally. The Doctor then proceeds to state that though 
“examples might be multiplied, enough had been given, to justify 
the doubt, whether all the anomalous cases of acute maniacal dis- 
ease, which are now so frequently witnessed in our hospitals for 
the msane, can be properly referred to that form of it which has been 
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described by Dr. Bell.” . . . “From the discussion which follow- 
ed the reading of this paper (Dr. Bell's, in 1849,) it appeared that, with 
one or two exceptions, no one felt sure that he had met with the disease 
in his own practice. At subsequent meetings of the Association, how- 
ever, several members have spoken of its having been recognized by 
them; and at the last meeting a paper describing several cases was read 
by Dr. Worthington.” “ Dr. Benedict of the Utica Asylum, in his 
last report, includes in his admissions, eleven of what he terms ‘ exrhaus- 
tive mania,’ and in the discussion which followed the reading of Dr. 
Worthington’s paper, Dr. Benedict expressed the opinion that the form 
of disease here indicated was identical with that of Dr. Bell. The only 
fact mentioned in his report respecting it is, that they all recovered; 
after making every allowance for diversity of treatment, this fact alone 
would throw much doubt on their identity, since nearly all Dr. Bell's 
cases proved fatal." Dr. Ray then alludes to the class of cases des- 
cribed by Drs. Williams and Ranney (see vol. VII, p. 43, and vol. 
VIII, p. 145.) and which, as being distinguished from other forms of 
maniacal excitement, has been termed typhomania. 

Dr. Kirkbride made some remarks on the paper, and in conclusion 
stated that in this form of disease, stimulants had been much more freely 
used in the institution under his charge during the past, than in any pre- 
vious year, and with very satisfactory results. 

Dr. Patterson had not met with any cases in the patients under his 
charge, presenting the types or symptoms of the disease described. 
Doubtless cases did occur in the section of country where he resided, but 
the probability was that they were kept at home, where they died. Pa- 
tients are not conveyed early to the Asylum in his State. 


Dr. Walker had met with one case in which the symptoms had as- 
sumed such a character that it was deemed advisable to have a Coroner's 
inquest to inquire into the matter, as strong suspicions were held in the 
community that the deceased had come to his death by foul means; this, 
however, was not the verdict of the jury, and he felt no hesitation in 
saying that it was one of that class of cases described by Dr. Ray. 

Dr. Kendrick appreciated the full value of the paper; he had not 
himself witnessed any cases bearing a resemblance to those described, 
probably for the same reasons assigned by Dr. Patterson. 

Dr. Stribling said, that from the location of the Asylum under his 
charge, he had not had any experience in cases of the nature described 
by Dr. Ray; he would not say that there were none to be met with ir 
Vieginia, but if there were the distance might have been so great as to 
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deter their friends from attempting their removal at the first onset of the 
attack, and they might have died whilst waiting such a measure of 
strength as would justify the friends in bringing them to the Asylum. 
He, however, used stimulants in other forms of disease, and with very 
pleasing success. 

Dr. Brown has had four cases which very mach assimilated to those 
described by Dr. Bell. He would much wish to see the paper read by 
Dr. Ray printed, as it would enable gentlemen to prove to their own sa- 
tisfaction whether a case they might have under treatment formed one 
of the class described by Drs. Bell and Ray. 


Dr. Benedict said, that it was with much diffidence that he ventured 
to differ with Dr. Ray, whose reputation and great experience were so 
widely and deservedly known. The eleven cases to which reference 
had been made in Dr. Ray’s paper, called in his (Dr. B’s) last annual 
report, exhaustive mania, he confidently believed to be well-marked cases 
of the form of disease described by Dr. Bell. They were certainly not 
cases of the ordinary acute mania described in books, and generally met 
with in Asylums, neither were they cases of that form of disease referred 
to by Drs. Williams and Ranney, and which is termed Typhomania.— 
He, (Dr. B.,) had had large experience in a General Hospital where 
emigrant fever abounded, und where Typhomania was frequently met 
with, so that he had no excuse if he had failed in discriminating between 
the one and the other. The classes in community in which the two 
diseases occur are very different; the mode of attack—many of the 
symptoms, and especially the character of the delusions—the progress 
and termination of the two diseases are widely at variance from one 
another. That the gentlemen from Indiana, Ohio, and Virginia had not 
seen this form of disease, he thought very possible from the facts ad- 
duced by them—that the locations of their institutions were such that 
patients might die at home. It was very different however, in New- 
York State. The Asylum at Utica was so easy of access, and the facili- 
ties of travelling were so great that even from the furthest point of the 
State to reach it was within the compass of a few hour's ride. “The 
feeling that the Asylum is the only place to treat an insane person was 
so widely disseminated through the community that patients were hur- 
ried there in some cases with too much rapidity. This had formed a 
ground of caution from his predecessor, Dr. Brigham. ...lf the cases 
he had mentioned last year did not come ander the same category with 
those described by Dr. Bell, then he was mistaken; but he felt very 
convinced that his judgment had not erred in classifying them with 
those; if they were not, however, then possibly they might be a form 
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of disease still undescribed. To the great facilities for travelling, to 
which he had already alluded, and to the treatment adopted —that of 
stimulants, —he attributed the recovery of the eleven cases. 

[In answer to an inquiry by Dr. Bell, Dr. Benedict said that he gave 
stimulants very freely, in some cases, as much as twenty-four ounces of 
the best brandy in twenty-four hours. ] 

That the recovery of these eleven cases was an unusual coincidence 
he admitted, but the next three terminated fatally. 

[In reply to Dr. Benedict, Dr. Ray here stated that the proportion of 
cases of the form of disease described by him was about 10 per cent of 
the admissions. | 

Dr. Benedict then went on to state that taking into consideration the 
number of admissions at the Utica Asylum, which was equal to the ag- 
gregate admissions of several of the New-England Hospitals,—and the 
great similarity between the habits, modes of life, and general character 
of the people of New-England, and those of the State of New-York, 
it was scarcely probable that a disease to which one were so subject 
should not be met with in the other. It was certainly possible; and if 
that was the case, and that this disease should be une coming under that 
class, and from which the people of New-York State are exempt, then 
he, (Dr. B.,) had never seen the disease described by Dr. Bell. He 
shared in Dr. Brown's desire to see the paper put on record, and trusted 
Dr. Ray would permit its insertion in the Journal of Insanity. 

Dr. Bell thought that the great facility of access to the Asylum at 
Utica made it easy for this class of patients to reach there. The cases 
Dr. Benedict had mentioned were cases of that description he had not 
the slightest doubt. He had lately made freer use of stimulants in the 
treatment, and with commensurate success. This disease differs widely 
from Typhomania, and is a disease sui generis. When the Association 
held its meeting at Boston, some three years since, there was a well- 
marked case of this form of disease then under treatment at the McLean 
Asylum, which was recognised without difficulty by two of the mem- 
bers of the Association on the occasion of their visit there. 

In reply to Dr. Stribling for information as to Typhomania, Dr. 
Benedict described the symptoms, progress, &c., of that disease. 

Dr. Ray said, that the paper read by him had been prepared rather 
hurriedly, and he possibly might have failed to mark sufficiently plain, 
some of the symptoms indicated by Dr. Bell. 

Dr. Bell said there was a difficulty occasionally met with in diserimi- 
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nating between meningitis passing rapidly through its various stages, and 
mania ; but with this disease it was wholly different. He bad found no 
difficulty in classifying it; a few days affording ample time for that pur- 
pose. The symptoms on admission are different from those presented 
in mania; the person, on admission, when told where he is, for 
a moment comprehends what is said to him, but in a very shor time, 
a few minutes even,—he relapses into his delusions, and if food is 
offered him questions as to whether it be not human flesh, Xc. . . 
There was certainly much similarity between this disease and delirium 
tremens, and if it had appeared in persons whose character would have 
laid them open to a suspicion of their being addicted to intemperate 
habits, would, undoubtediy, in many cases, have been referred to that 
cause, and have been called delirium tremens. But, and without a single 
exception, the contrary has been the case, it having occurred only in 
persons whose moral character was unimpeachable. Females have fur- 
nished a fair proportion of cases. One case occurred in a person who 
had been insane and under treatment for a number of years (a female, 
suffering with monomania); the disease passed through its various forms 
and exacerbations, and terminated in death. 

Dr. Ray said that he had found etherization very beneficial in ena- 
bling the administration of food and medicine. 


Dr. Bell thought that etherization might be valuable as an adjuvant to 
opiates in inducing sleep. Dr. Bell then described a case where chio- 
roform had induced insanity in a lady to whom it had been applied by a 
dentist. This lady having remained a year under his charge had very 
suddenly committed suicide, although she had never before betrayed 
any traits of suicidal mania, 


Dr. Kirkbride has had two cases under his care, whose insanity, their 
friends have not the slightest doubt, was induced by etherization and 
chloroform. 

Dr. Stribling moved that a committee of finance be appointed, which 
being agreed to, Drs. Kirkbride, Stribling. and Buttolph, were appointed. 


A letter was read from Dr. Chandler, of the Worcester Hospital, ex- 
cusing his unavoidable absence from the meeting ; and from Dr. Earle, 
asking for such reports of Asylums for the Insane as had not reached 
him ; also from Dr. Mead, of the private Asylum, near Cincinnati, call- 
ing the attention of the Association to his Psychological Journal, 
of which copies were laid on the table by the Secretary, Dr. Buttolph. 

Dr. Tyler, from the committee to select a place for the next meeting, 
said that they named the city of Washington. 
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Dr. Ray moved an amendment that Providence, R. I., be substituted 
for Washington; he further moved that the next meeting be held two 
years from that date. 

Dr. Stribling would suggest that the future meetings of the Associa- 
tion should be so arranged as to meet at the same time and place as the 
American Medical Association. He thought it would lead to good re- 
sults, by enabling them to diffuse information onthe specialty to which 
they applied themselves, among their professional brethren otherwise 
engaged. 

Dr. Kirkbride thought Dr. Stribling’s sugzestion utterly impracticable 
For the short period during which the Association met, the business 
brought before them gave ample employment to its members; and he 
considered it most important that they should keep themselves entirely 
distinct from all other bodies whatever. 

Dr. Bell thought that the locality of new Asylums offered a very de- 
sirable point of meeting; as it would induce a harmony of action, by 
causing new institutions to send their superintendents to attend the 
meetings. It would also create a more general desire in the community 
to reap the benefit of what experience the Association may have. 

Dr. Ray’s opinion was that the Association exerted rio influence what- 
ever upon the community other than through its publications. 

Dr. Kirkbride was of opinion that the influence of the Association 
would be much impaired were its meetings to be held less frequently 
than at present. 

The amendments proposed by Dr. Ray having been separately put to 
the meeting by the chairman, were severally rejected, and the nomina- 
tion of the committee very generally supported. 

Dr. Kirkbride, from the committee appointed last year to draw up a 
series of propositions embodying the views of this Association relative 
to the Organization of Hospitals for the [usane, then read a draft of the 
results of their labor. 

The two first propositions were then discussed at some length. 

Dr. Steuart, President of the Board of Directors of the Maryland 
Hospital, by invitation, explained the organization of that Asylum, and 
gave a very interesting, and in some degree detailed historical account 
of the institution from its foundation up to the present time. 

The further discussion of the propositions was then adjourned, on 
motion of Dr. Kirkbride, in order that a paper prepared by Dr. Stokes 
be then read. 

Dr. Stokes then read a paper ‘On the advantages and expediency of 
establishing in each State or other district, a board or commission of ex- 
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perts, for the purpose of investigating and testifying in trials, criminal 
und civil, where the question of mental soundness is involved.” 

Dr. Bell read a paper which, being on the same topic as Dr. Stokes’, 

On motion of Dr. Stribling were both laid on the table, the dis- 
eussion of the two to be taken up together. 

Adjourned at 2 P. M. to meetat the Maryland Hospital at 4 P. M. 

Cerriages being then in waiting to convey the members to the Mary- 
land Hospital, they proceeded there at once. ‘lhe Institution is located 
in the suburbs of the city, on a gentle elevation. Under the guidance 
of Dr. Steuart, President of the Board of Directors, and Dr. Fonerden, 
the resident physician, they examined the establishment thoroughly, 
and expressed themselves as much gratified with the neatness and good 
order observable, and the general appearance of comfort among the pa- 
tients. ‘The very limited extent of land belonging to the institution is a 
great drawback, as not giving a field for the exercise of that manual labor 
which is now considered so necessary an adjunct to medical treatment 
in the cure of [nsanity, and in maintaining the physical health of patients. 
This deficiency, however, Dr. Fonerden, seems to remedy as far as in 
his power by the systematised walks of patients in the airing-courts of 
the Hospital. But this defect will be further and entirely obviated at 
the new Asylum which is now in course of erection, and which has 130 
acres of land attached to it. During their visit to the Hospital the mem 
bers partook of a very bountiful and elegant repast prepared for them. 
They also held a session in one of its spacious rooms. An unusually 
lengthened and animated discussion was had of the ** Propositions” read 
in the morning by Dr. Kirkbride, in the course of which many interest- 
ing facts were elicited, which were we to dwell upon would extend our 
report beyond our utmost limits. Each proposition was taken up in 
detail, and some verbal alterations and additions made. The proposi- 
tions as now laid before our readers have the unanimous approval of the 
Association, and are the well-matured views and sentiments of its mem- 


bers.*— Adjourned. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The members having assembled in their Session Room. 

On motion of Dr. Kirkbride, Dr. Bell was appointed chairman of a 
committee on resolutions, to express the sense of the Association with 
reference to the courtesy and generous hospitality extended to its mem- 
bers during their stay in Baltimore, and also with regard to the visits 


* See page 67, ante. 
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paid by thém to various public institutions. Drs. Stribling and Kirk- 
bride were afterwards added to the committee. 

The Treasurer, Dr. Kirkbride, reported from the Finance Commit- 
tee, that no expenses had been incurred, and consequently that the bal- 


ance reutaining in his hands was the same as last year. 

The papers read by Drs. Bell and Stokes in reference to the criminal 
insane, and to the subject of medical testimony generally in criminal and 
civil questions where the question of mental soundness is involved, were 
discussed. 

Dr. Kirkbride read a paper “On the forcible administration of food in 
order to preserve life.’ A brief discussion on the subject was held. 

On motion of Dr. Patterson, it was 


Resolved,—That this association regards with continned admiration and un- 


ee abated interest, the benevolent and unwearied efforts of Miss D. L. Dix to se- 
z cure ample provision for the proper care and treatment of the insane of our 
Di country, and that she is entitled to our warmest sympathies and co-operation in 


her efforts to promote the great cause of philanthropy. 

Resolved,—That the Secretary be instructed to furnish Miss Dix with a copy 
of these resolutions, 

Then adjourned to meet in the city of Washington at 11 A. M., on 
Friday. 


FOURTH DAY. 


The members of the Association left Baltimore in the 9 A. M. train, 
and on their arrival in Washington found carriages prepared to convey 
them to the site of the new United States Hospital for the Insane of the 


a Army and Navy and of the District of Columbia, and for the erection 
of which an appropriation of $100,000 was made by the last Congress. ; oa 


The farm selected is about two miles from the Capitol, and is eminently #e 
calculated for the purpose intended, having privacy, beautiful scene wey 


and unusual facilities for the various arrangements désirable about such 
an institution. Dr. C. H. Nichols, who has been appointed Superin- 
tendent, is directing the building operations, and is admirably qualified, 
& by habits, education, and previous pursuits, for his important post. If aie 
the Government carries out this object with the good judgment thus far oe 
shown, the institution will be one of which the whcle country may feel 
proud. 


: After visiting the Capitol, the Smithsonian Institute, and other points 
g of interest in the city, the members of the association, by special ap- 
pointment, paid their respects to President Pierce, by whom they were 
most courteously received at the Executive mansion. hat 
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The President expressed his gratification at meeting such a body of 
scientific men, and his deep interest in the cause in which they are en- 
gaged. He had himself been a Trustee of the New-Hampshire State 
Hospital up to the time of his removal to Washington, and fully appre- 
ciates the importance of a wise and liberal provision for all this class of 
the afflicted, 

After leaving the President's, the association met at Willard’s hotel, 
to complete the business for which they had assembled. 

The propositions relative to the organization of Hospitals for the In- 
sane, agreed to yesterday, were directed to be entered on the minutes 
and published as the unanimous sentiments of the association on the 
subjects referred to; and it was recommended to the different superin- 
tendents to publish them, with those previously adopted, as an appendix 
to their Anoual Reports, for the purpose of giving them more general 
publicity. 

The following resolutions of thanks were then moved, seria/im, and 
ordered to be printed : 

Resolved,—That the members of this association have visited, with great in- 
terest, the Maryland Hospital for the Insane, under the medical care of Dr. 
Fonerden, and the Mount Hope Asylum, under the medical care of Dr. Stokes, 
and tender to these gentlemen their cordial thanks for their generous hospitality 
no less than their personal attentions and kindness on the occasion of their 
Visits. 

Resolved,—That the thanks of the Association are especially due to Dr. R. A. 
Steuart, of the Maryland Hospital, for the bountiful hospitality, and his un- 
wearied efiorts to render agreeable the visits of the members to the different 
public institutions with which he is connected. 

Resolved,—That the thanks of the association are due and are hereby tender- 
ed to the Sisters of Charity for the elegant entertainment provided for the asso- 
ciation, and for their personal attentions to the members during their visit at 
Mount Hope. 

Resolved,—That the thanks of the members of the association aro also due to 
the medical officers of the Baltimore Alms House for their courteous and kind 
attentions during their basty visit to that institution. While the Hospital for the 
sick connected with the Alms House appears to be well conducted, the associa- 
tion regrets that a sense of duty compels them to say, that it is in striking con- 
trast with the wretched provision made for the Insane in the same building—a 
visit to whom, and a personal inspection of their lamentable condition could 


scarcely fail to stimulate the people of the State to provide at the earliest pos- 
sible day such Hospital arrangements as would forever bauish from amongst 
them, a state of things unworthy of the age! 
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Resolved,—That a present inspection of the site of the new Maryland State 
Hospital for the Insane, impressed the members very favorably with the good 
judgment manifested in its selection, and its general appropriateness for the 
purposes intended. 

Resolved, —That the members of the association, after a careful visit and ex- 
amination of the site for the U. S. Hospital for the Insane of the Army and Navy 
and of the District of Columbia, have great satisfaction in being able to express 
their entire approval of the situation selected for the institution, and of the plans 
for the building, which have been adopted by the Government. They also regard 
the determination of the officers of the general government that this Hospital 
shall be erected under the immediate superintendence of a gentleman familiar 
with the whole subject, as worthy of especial commendation, and as tending 
with much certainty, to secure an institution worthy of the country to which it 
will belong. 

Resolved,—That the thanks of the members are due to Dr. C. H. Nichols for 
his unwearied attentions and courteous hospitality during the visit of the as- 
sociation at Washington. 

Resolved,—That the thanks of the association are due to Mr. Jackson of the 
Eutaw House, for his liberal provision for the meetings of the association, and 
for which, on ancount of its benevolent character, he declined receiving com- 
pensation. 

Resolved,—That these resolutions be published, and that the Secretary be 
instructed to transmit copies of them to the several parties mentioned, to the 
U. S. Hospital, to the President of the United States, and to the Secretary of 


the Interior. 


The association then adjourned to meet at the City of Washington, on 
the second Tuesday of May, 1854, at 10 o'clock, A. M. 

After their adjournment, the members partook of an elegant dinner, 
provided by Dr. Nichols, at Willard’s hotel, presided over by the Mayor 
of Washington, and attended by several of the prominent physicians of 
the District. 
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SUMMARY. 


Baths and Cold Water.—M. Pinel (nephew) has read a memoir on 
the treatment of acute insanity, by prolonged baths, and by pouring cold 
water on the head. ‘The following are the results : 

We have treated 157 cases, classified as follows; Maniacal Delirium, 
; Lypemania 38; Delirium Aithers Melancholy 20; Suicidal Deh 
rium 21; Delirium Tremens 16; Entomania 5; Total 157. Males 91; 


57 


Females 66. The moral causes far exceeded the physical; 122 of the 
first; and 39 the last; 37 cases were hereditary ; 79 were unmarried, 
(50 males, and 29 females; 66 were married, 12 were widowers; the 
mean age was about 32 years; one hun lred twenty-five were cured, 4 


died ; 7 improved; 21 remaining under treatment. Of those cured, 


the mean continuance of the disease had been about two and a half 


months. ‘There had been 25 relapses—but half of these had been treat- 
ed again with success.—Journal De Medecine and Chirurgie, December, 
1852. 


Trish Lunatic Asylums.—** We say that we are disappointed at the 
slow progress made toward putting the great goverment Asylums of [re- 
land on a firm and proper Professional basis. We have before us the 
last Annual Report on the District Lunatic Asylum, Clonmel; written 


by Dr. Flynn, and printed by order of that Institution. At page 15, we 
find that only five asylums, viz : 


Belfast, -- «- -- With 204 patients, 


have resident Medical officers. We do not include Dundrum, because 


it is not a district (in the Parliamentary sense) Asylum ; and we find 
that six District Asylums, viz : 


Derry, eco With 223 patients, 
Richmond, (Dublin)... 287 
Balinasloe, 
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have no resident Medical officers of any kind. This state of things is 
bad enough, in a professional point of view, and we trust that Lord 
Shaftesbury, or some other benevolent and industrious member of the 
Legislature, will not let such a state of things go on without making an 
effort to supply a remedy.”"—Medical Times and Gazette, Sep. 4, 1852. 


Insane and Idiots in Denmark.—At a Meeting of the Statistical So- 
ciety (London) held Feb’y 21, 1853, a paper by Dr. J. R. Huberts, of 
Copenhagen, was read ‘On the Statistics of Mental Diseases in Den- 
mark.’’ ‘The author divided these into two classes, idiots and lunatics, 
and included in the former those who were aflected in early childhood, 
although not born with an impaired intellect, and therefore, strictly 
speaking, not idiots. The total number affected with mental derange- 
ment in Denmark, was 3.756, of these 1,865 were males, and 1,891 fe- 
males. The number of idiots and lunatics respectively were 1,995 and 
1,761. Of the idiots 1,066 were males, and 929 females, and of the lu- 
natics, 799 were males, and 962 females: thus idiocy was more preva- 
lent among males, and lunacy among females. Insanity was far most 
prevalent among Calvinists, in proportion to their number, than any 
other persuasion. As regards age, the culminating period for idiots was 
for males from 20 to 25, and for females from 15 to 20; and in the case 
of lunatics, for males from 35 to 40, and for females, from 45 to 50.— 
The author shewed that insanity was of shorter duration in towns than 
in the country, and that it attains its maximum of intensity in places the 
most northerly and the most removed from the centres of civilization. 
The paper concluded by an elaborate survey of the causes which lead 
to insanity, in which was comprised the abuse of spirituous liquor, and 
the undue prevalence, in some parts, of the widowed state.—Atheneum, 
Feb'y 26, 1853. 


Ohio Lunatic Asylum.—* When I asked the physician, Dr. Smith, a 
native of Sweden, which class of society furnished the majority of luna- 
tics? he answered, to my astonishment, ‘the farmers, they work too 
hard and have no holiday. Rest, here in the Asylum, restores them 
almost always.’ I had thought that the gambling population of the 
cities, with their sudden fortunes and reverses, were nearer to the brink 
of mental alienation, than the agriculturalists, with their regular and 
steady pursuits. But the remark of the pliysician is certainly pro- 
found.”— Madame Pulszky’s White, Red, Black. 1s Dr. Samuel Han- 
bury Smith, a Native of Sweden!’ We doubt. 
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Moral Insanity ?—We copy the following from the Le Droit (News- 
paper) of March 19, 1853. 


Two young girls, Adele and Lucie, aged 13 and 17 years, whose pa- 
rents resided in the provinces, were placed by them with a corset maker 
in Paris, as apprentices to the business. Adele, the youngest, was 
amiable and industrious. ‘The oldest, on the contrary, was ill tempered 
and was soon excluded by her companions from their amusements.— 
frritated by this, she employed various means of displaying her feelings, 
broke her needles and scissors, tore the work on which she was engaged, 
and told her mistress that she should no longer stay in Paris, but must 
go home. 

This conduct was met with a justly severe pun ishwent, which she re- 


ceived with apparent resignation and returned to her work. 


But her rage was not the less concentrated. During the night, she 
awoke her younger sister, and by every means in her power, by caresses 
and promises of presents, as well as by menaces, urged her to kill her 
new sleeping mistress. She had even, concealed for this purpose, a 
sharpened knife taken from the kitchen, and which was supposed to 
have been lost. 

These threats greatly frightened Adele, but she did not consent. One 
night she was awoke by finding Lucie had put a strip of lace around her 
neck, with a running knot, and threatened to strangle her unless she 
would comply. She raised a cry, which aroused her mistress, and who 
desired to know the cause. Adele replied that she had been frightened 
by a dream. 

Despairing of the aid of her sister, Lucie now resolved to complete 
the murder herself. She collected fragments of glass, reduced them 
to powder, and mixed them with the food of her mistress. The latter 
soon suffered severe pain in the bowels, and took medicines forit. Soon, 
however, the powdered glass was discovered in a separate state. 

Lucie, ou being charged with it, before her fellow-apprentices, stoutly 
denied having had any thing to do with it, but Adele, pressed with ques- 
tions, confessed with many tears, the guilt of her sister. 


Lucie was duly arrested, and her case examined. It appeared in evi- 
dence, that her grandfather had repeatedly attempted murder, and finally 
had strangled his own wife. When brouglit before the judicial Tribu- 
nal, physicians appointed to examine his state of mind, deposed that he 
was laboring under homicidal mania, and in consequence he was placed 
in a Lunatic Asylum. 
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None of his children ever manifested symptoms of this disease, but it 
would now seem to be reproduced in one of his grand children. It is 
to be hoped that a judicious treatment will cure her of this.~Journal 
De Medicine ct De Chirurcie, April 1853. 


Statistics of Goitre and Cretinism in the Department of the Lower 
Rhine.—By Dr. Tourder, Professor in the Faculty of Medicine at 
Strasburg. 

The author concludes his memoirs with the following results. 

Cretinism and goitre exist as endemics in the department of the 
Lower Rhine. The census taken in 1852, by the Physicians of the 
cantons, presents the following retarns, 


Number of Communes 
in which they occur. Cretins. Goitre. Total. 


Arrondissement of Strasburg. .. 16 99 160 259 
“6 of Schelestadt,. 17 26 635 68 

“ of Wissenburg, 1 a 8 8 

“ of Saverne,.... 4 — 50 50 

338 125 873 998 


This number is evidently a minimum, and is doubtless less than the 
reality. 

Goitre and Cretinism have their principal seat on the banks of the 
Rhine. Two valleys in the Vosges also suffer under this endemic; 28 
of the above 388 Communes, situated on the banks of the Rhine, contain 
114 Cretins, and 774 Goitrous persons, 18 of these Communes are be- 
tween the Rhine and the Ill, and most of them are marshy, the inhabi- 
tants poor, and their dwellings unhealthy. These indeed are the centre 
of the above diseases. The grounds are low and moist, exposed to fre- 
quent inundations, and in spite of all attempts at drainage, covered with 
marshes. 

Ten other Communes, situated in the vicinity of the Rhine, on moist 
lands, which are traversed by two of its tributaries, contain 43 Cretins, 
and 76 Goitrous. There the Banks of the Rhine become higher and 
the soil is sandy. Here these diseases cease. 

As to the Valley of the Vosges, mentioned above, they contain about 
a dozen Cretins and 90 Goitrous. The cause there is somewhat uncer- 
tain. All we can say, is that the population is among the poorest in the 
Department. 

The middle portions of this Department, and the plains and hills that 
extend from the Rhine and Ill to the Vosges are exempt from the affec- 
tion. 
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Magnesia has been found in the waters of some of the Communes, 
where Goitre and Cretinism abound. — But again, it also occurs in places 
where the disease is decreasing, and inde ed also in others were it is un- 
known. 

The female sex is principally affected with these Endemics. But, on 
the whole, they are remarkably decreasing in frequency. This is mani- 
fest, from the fact that most of the young escape their effeets. This 
change is evidently connected with improved drainage and increased dry- 
ness of the soil. The attention that has been paid of late years to the 
improvement of the general health, has also been very salutary.— Bul- 
letin De I,’ Imperiale Academie De Medecine, Dec. 21, 1852. 


Medical Jurisprude nee of Insanily. —Messrs. Little, Brown & Co., of 
Boston, have recently produced the third edition of this work, by I. Ray, 
M. D., with additions. ‘Though the first was thought nearly faultless, 
the author's subsequent experience and reflection mast have considera- 
bly improved what came before the public in 1538. It would be a need- 
less waste of time to describe the peculiar excellencies of this important 
treatise. Lawyers and physicians generally are quite familiar with its 
merits. If there are any members of either of these professions who 
are not so, an opportunity is now afforded of making up for lost time.— 
In its present aspect, Dr. Ray's book is a large octavo of 620 pages, ina 
clear, distinct type and on good paper. No point seems to have been 
neglected, of the least importance, that might aid in understanding the 
delicate and almost infinite shades of lunacy. Idiocy, imbecility, patho- 
logical symptoms of mania, intellectual and moral mania, legal conse- 
quences of mania, dementia, febrile delirium, duration of madness, lucid 
intervals, simulated insanity, concealed epilepsy, suicide, somnambulism, 
effects of insanity on evidence, drunkenness, legal consequences, inter- 
diction and isolation, and the duties of medical witnesses, are the heads 
of some of the numerous subjects ably discoursed upon in the work.— 


The publishers deserve a generous patronage.— Boston Medical and 


Surgical Journal. 
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